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THE BIOLOGICAL EVOLUTION OF LAN- 
GUAGE. 


(Mr. O. F. Cook had the rare opportunity of watching a people primitive 
enough not to be conscious of the grammar of their own language, and the 
present article contains an observation on the subject. One of the most 
important points, which comes out very clearly in his statements, is a condemna- 
tion of the theory that a conscious notion of the abstract should exist in man’s 
mind when he begins to use abstract ideas, and this is I would say a corollary 
of the theory propounded by Ludwig Noiré who tersely said that “man thinks 
because he speaks, not vice versa, he does not speak because he thinks.” 
Noiré’s theory of the origin of language may be considered as a new epocn 
in the history of philology, and the gist of his theory has been published in 
English form in extracts from his works under the title On the Origin. of 
Language (Open Court Publishing Co.). Noiré’s ideas have not become 
sufficiently known in this country, and judging from the authorities which 
Mr. Cook quotes, the opposite view which would insist that man speaks 
because he thinks, that he forms ideas because he has become conscious 
ot the power of abstraction, is still regarded in many quarters as the 
orthodox view. It almost seems as if Mr. Cook were not familiar with 
Noiré’s theory of language, but if that be so, it only corroborates the 
correctness of the natural and spontaneous growth of language in 
man’s mind. He proves from the facts that he had the rare oppor- 
tunity of observing that languages are not (to use an Aristotelian term) 
Bécet, i.e, by construction, but gdee. i.e, by natural growth. They 
develop not otherwise than, and according to the same laws as, plants 
grow, flowers bloom, and fruits ripen. The regularity of grammatical rules 
and the constructions of the syntax are as much a result of the natural laws 
of nature as are the forms of crystals, of plants, and of animal bodies.— Eb.] 


OME years ago a party of Americans engaged in a scientific 

exploration of Liberia made an attempt at learning the 

language of the Golah people, one of the numerous small tribes of 

the valley of St. Paul’s River. By those who have become acquainted 

with that part of Africa the Golahs are not considered remarkable 

either for stupidity or for brightness of intellect; their language is 
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thought to be easier of acquisition than, for example, that of the Kroo 
people of the coast, but somewhat more difficult than that of the Vey 
tribe, with which the Golah tongue is, perhaps, most nearly related. 
The task of learning either to talk or to “hear” Golah proved, how- 
"ever, to be beset with many obstacles, and although our opportunities 
of observation and instruction were excellent, they proved to be al- 
together too brief and intermittent for more than a mere intro- 
duction to the musical conversation of our sable friends. The effort 
resulted, however, in many suggestive incidents, and it was possible 
to establish one fact which seems to have a general bearing upon so 
trite a subject as the development of speech. 

The point in current theories which our Golah experience affects 
can probably be illustrated best by reference to two recent papers by 
eminent anthropologists and philologists. In his “Philology; or the 
Science of Activities Designed for Expression,’ Major Powell, as 
indicated by the title, places the greatest possible emphasis on the 
factor of intention and design, and interprets not only oral and formal 
language as deliberately contrived, but the same theory is extended to 
explain the origin and application of acts classified as “emotional 
language,” laughing, smiling, sobbing, screaming, frowning, etc. 

“Natural expression must be distinguished from artificial expres- 
sion or language, for natural expression is not designed to convey con- 
cepts, while expressions which are designed to convey concepts consti- 
tute language. Hence language may be defined as artificial expression 
of concepts in judgments by words in propositions. . . . Sobbing as 
an expression of despair. Sobbing is caused by sudden or spasmodic 
inspiration and is accomplished by the facial signs of grief through 
the action of the muscles of grief. Habit has made it instinctive, but 
its true nature as an artificial sign is plainly exhibited when sobbing 
is simulated.” 

In a more recent address’ Prof. Boaz draws equally definite in- 
ferences regarding the intellectual powers required in the construc- 


tion of language. 
“A developed language with grammatical categories presup- 





* American Anthropologist, N. S., 603-637, 1900. 
? Science, February. 22, 1901, XIII., 283. 
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poses the ability of expressing abstract relations, and since every 
known language has grammatical structure, we must assume that the 
faculty of forming abstract ideas is a common property of man.... 
We must not forget that the abstract idea of a number must be pres- 
ent among these people because, without it, no method of counting 
is possible.” 

“We also find that nouns are classified in a great many ways in 
different languages...... It is at once clear that every classification 
of this kind involves the formation of an abstract idea.” 

The above opinions may represent somewhat extreme views, 
and yet they are but expressions of the theory which underlies the 
philologist’s respect for the logical powers of the peoples who are 
supposed to have constructed the languages in which syntactic rela- 
tions of words are highly developed and intricately adjusted. 

If we had had predecessors in the study of Golah, and had thus 
been enabled to approach the language through the medium of a for- 
mulated grammar, the point of our original investigation might easily 
have been missed, though the same fact has been encountered un- 
doubtedly by hundreds of pioneer students of unwritten tongues. 
Contrary, however, to the impressions commonly reported by mis- 
sionaries and philologists, our respect for Golah linguistic ingenuity, 
instead of continuing to increase, was soon rudely shattered by the 
discovery that, with the exception of a few nouns and verbs, the 
wisest men of the tribe had no suspicion of the meaning of the words 
of their own language, much less a comprehension, however slight, 
of its grammar or syntax. Of such a sentence as, Where is the ax? 
(“Cul bu-leah,” “Where ax-at?’”’), we could ascertain without delay 
that bu means ax, but when we attempted to learn which sounds con- 
veyed particular parts of the remainder of the idea it soon became 
apparent that the Golahs were more ignorant than ourselves, for by 
comparing a few sentences we were soon able to inform them, much 
to their surprise and satisfaction. They were unable to understand 
the grammatical structure of their language, much less to contrive 
and elaborate it, and they were in total ignorance, not only of the 
nature and existence of such a structure, but of any separate exist- 
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ence and definite meaning for a large proportion of their linguistic 
elements or word-symbols. 

To infer deliberate design from the existence of complex ad- 
justments is not a new method of argument, nor one in especial 
favor at the present time. It is indeed wonderful that utterly illit- 
erate savages should possess intricately complicated linguistic sys- 
tems which require years of expert philological study before they 
can be adequately comprehended and described. The philologist 
knows that an even greater period would be needed to invent, 
elaborate and popularise a new language, and bows in spirit before 
the nameless, primitive originators of Sanskrit, Greek, or Arabic; 
but the biologist has less confidence in this theory of prehistoric in- 
ventors, because of his acquaintance with other systems of intricate 
organic adjustments which have developed by gradual processes and 
through natural, continuously active causes. 

The degeneration of languages is another venerable theory, re- 
lated, evidently, to that of the fall of man, though we are now learn- 
ing that languages, like men, “fell up.” It begins to be appreciated 
that grammatical regularity is not necessarily a sign of age and 
gradually attained perfection, but may indicate just the contrary. 
Arabic, for example, one of the most regular and grammatically 
logical systems of human speech, is now thought to have been reduced 
to writing within a comparatively short period after its formation. 
Languages, like organisms, can develop and degenerate ; indeed, the 
same language may be undergoing both processes at the same time. 

The language of the Golahs is in essential respects like those of 
their numerous neighbors, though differing from Vey probably as 
much as English from German, and completely different from some 
of the linguistic types of the eight or ten tribes which could be 
reached in a day’s journey. When one knows the people it seems 
obvious that these languages are to be interpreted as the result of the 
evolutionary subdivision and integration of others like themselves, 
and not as products of conscious effort on the part of individuals, 
ancient or modern. 

Among the plants and animals cross-breeding and the resulting 
combination of characters can take place only between related and 
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similar organisms, but in building languages the most heterogeneous 
constitutents may be united." When the child of three years produces 
from his own subconsciousness such words as “knewed,” “broked,” 
and “oak-corn,” he is but furnishing an example of the constructive 
tendency which in primitive society would incorporate and bring to 
the grammatical regularity of one language, word-symbols of diverse 
crigin, and this is done without any abstract ideas or intentions of 
forming or arranging words in accordance with the categories and 
classifications to be recognized by the philologist’s subsequent study 
of the resulting compound type of speech. That Homer should have 
used a word only in the plural, while the singular became current 
later, has seemed very remarkable to those who have thought of 
language as deliberately constructed from roots’ and inflectional 
particles, but to borrow a word in the plural and afterward make 4 
singualr for it is quite as possible in practice as the opposite course.’ 





*The natives of West Africa did not divide time into weeks, and when, 
for example, the Kroo tribe of the coast of Liberia adopted the system from 
the slave-traders, they secured also their word weekay, while among the 
Golahs of the interior missionary influence may be perceived in the fact that 
the word for week is Sunday. By using English words with the grammatical 
constructions and vocal inflections of his own language the native makes a 
literal translation or “jargon.” Having had no equivalent for our “to be” 
he refuses to adopt it, and uses “live” instead. The result is such expres- 
sions as, “No rice live here,” “Man live for come” (is coming), or “Man . 
live for die” (is dead). Such gibberish, with intonations which render even 
the most familiar words quite unintelligible to the newly arrived traveller, is 
the chief medium of communication in West Africa, and if that quarter of 
the world were left to itself would soon crystallise into a distinct language. 
Similarly, the Japanese language is said to have exactly the grammatical 
structure of the Corean, but with an entirely distinct vocabulary, indicating 
that Coreans who colonised Japan talked at first a jargon to the natives and 
then adopted it among themselves. In numerous other instances, such as the 
Polynesians, Malays, and Egyptians, conquest and colonisation resulted in 
keeping two more or less distinct languages in use together, one for the 
royal family, nobility, upper class, medicine-men, or priests, and another for 
the common people. Among the predaceous Caribs of the West Indies the 
language of the women is said to have remained distinct from that of the 
men, and the same is also true to a notable extent in Japan. 

* The non-existence of roots as origins of words has been ably argued by 
Dr. A. L. Kroeber, American Anthropologist, N. S., III., 334, 1901. 

* Dictionaries recognise English plurals for memorandum and index, but 
do not, as yet, admit that date is an English singular for data. The natives 
of Guam mistook the Spanish plural santos for a singular, and proceeded to 
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As the existence of numerals is held to imply the possession of 
the abstract idea of number, so Professor Boaz might reason with 
even greater logical propriety that euphonic changes imply an ab- 
stract idea of euphony, in accordance with which the Golahs have 
introduced certain modifications of what the philologist would take 
to be the normal or original structure of their language. And yet 
after acquaintance with the mental habits of the Golahs the theory 
that they or any of them were ever separately conscious of the nature, 
purpose, or methods of speech, or of any design or intention of 
modifying or improving their language, seems about as probable as 
that the brooks of their country run down hill by deliberation. 
Euphony is, indeed, a phonetic gravitation, and when the Golah man 
says cum or culum instead of cul mu (whither you) it is because his 
tongue falls more easily to it. The apparent design is simply the result 
of motion on the line of least resistance, an evolution rather than an 
involution, a physical quite as much as a mental process. It is true 
that not all the elements and principles of linguistic structure and 
change are as obviously related to the physical and automatic facul- 
ties, but if we keep close to the facts of the primitive mind it becomes 
evident that among the Golahs, as elsewhere, there are many indica- 
tions that language is a product of the subconscious rather than of 
the rational phase of the human intellect, and that the designs of its 
structure and the abstractions of its categories exist only in posse 
until they are discovered and formulated by the philologist. Indeed, 
it is little less than obvious that language is as much an instinct as 
an art, and that with the race as with the individual it was a prelim- 
inary, rather than result, of the development of abstract ideas. 

The linguistic opportunities of primitive man of the Golah and 
neighboring varieties exceed those of their civilized brethren in that 
their waking hours are spent in an almost incessant exercise of the 
“activities of expression.” The Golah man talks mostly from habit 
rather than from purpose or intention, and is limited by no’ formal 





form a plural mafiantos in conformity to their own “laws” of etymology and 
euphony, which Mr. W. E. Safford has recently formulated and published for 
the first time. American Anthropologist, N. S., V., 303, 1903. 

The Samoans have an expression for euphony, the literal translation of 
which is “lifting it easily.” See Turner’s Samoa, p. 223. 
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standards of grammar or requirements of reason, as we understand it. 
He finds no difficulty in metrical improvisation by the hour, and is 
ready on the shortest notice to deliver an impassioned oration with 
rhetorical balance and rhythmical periods impressive from the sound 
alone, all the more when one understands nothing of the childish sub- 
ject-matter. Natural orators, masters of language, shall we say? 
Rather does the language master the savage and deceive his un- 
developed judgment. 

On form, as the concomitant or the counterfeit of emotion, de- 
pends much of the charm and efficiency of language, and most 
languages have never been used as vehicles of deliberately clarified 
perceptions and logically elaborated ideas; they have never really 
attained to the status of activities designed for expression. As well 
might we hold that primitive man would not have eaten had he not 
entertained an abstract idea of nutrition as that he contrived language 
by the assistance of abstractions. Beyond the symbolic languages of 
mathematics and other sciences, Volapiik and its imitations are prob- 
ably the only tongues thus elaborated. 

“Inspiration” and “divine afflatus’ are commonly invoked to 
explain the beauties of religious and poetical literature of Mediterra- 
nean and European peoples; outside of these it is also recognised 
that the form rather than the substance has been the chief element 
of permanence and influence for the masterpieces of many languages, 
as, for example, the Arabic and the Chinese. The language itself be- 
comes, as it were, a fetish, and the perfection realised in the form be- 
comes also an unquestioned quality of the ideas expressed. The 
mind is charmed and convinced by the formal perfections of language 
largely because it is utterly unconscious of having contrived them, 
much as the school-child is sure that he has the right answer when 
the example “comes out even.” Much of the poetry and oratory of 
former times is now dismissed as useless word-making, or “empty 
verbiage,” but even in our advanced civilisation the most important 
truths and finest sentiments secure appreciation only as they are ex- 
pressed in words able to command our instinctive respect for excel- 
lence of speech. 

There is a sense, indeed, in which language might be called a 
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function of the human intellect, but in a far more important respect 
it appears that the intellect is itself a product of man’s power of ex- 
pression. The possession of simple languages by many of the lower 
animals is an indication that man did not need to invent speech, and 
there has undoubtedly been mutual increase in scope and perfection 
of organs and faculties, which is so obviously true also of the human 
hand. Neither is there any indication that man ever had an intention 
cr a motive for the diversification of languages, which even in prim- 
itive times was recognized as a misfortune and explained as the curse 
of a jealous deity. Philology affords the amplest proofs that 
languages have become what they are by a process of universal evolu- 
tion with but little direct influence of artificial selection, and with 
endless divergences and intergraftings which hopelessly obscure their 
crigins and relationship. Between languages, as such, natural selec- 
tion also effects relatively small and slow changes, the selection is 
racial, national, or social, and important linguistic movements have 
been incidental to the history of great political, commercial, intellec- 
tual, or religious empires. 

Custom, not reason, has ever been the lawgiver of language. 
Intellectual progress, including even the advancement of science it- 
self, is obviously conditioned on the tardy improvement of the arts 
of expression, and these are still controlled by usage, tradition and 
the zsthetic sense through which they have always been elaborated. 
The ascendency of intellect is in some respects inimical to the evolu- 
tion of language; civilised man has contrived to write and print his 
words that they may not be forgotten or changed, but live words 
continue to vary in form and sense even after lexicographers have at- 





1 The careful memorising and frequent recital of genealogies and poems, 
as among the Polynesians and the ancient Greeks, may be even more effective 
than printed literature in preventing modification of language. In spite of 
the immense distances and the multiplicity of small islands, one language is 
still spoken throughout the Polynesian islands, from Hawaii to Easter Island 
and New Zealand. Indeed, these three apices of the triangle, according to 
Mr. W. E. Safford, have the language in greater purity and similarity than 
Samoa, Tonga, and other equatorial archipelagoes. The eastward movement 
of dark-skinned, curl-haired Melanesians seems to have extended to Tahiti 
and even to the Marquesas group, subsequent to the colonisation of the Pacific 
islands by the original Polynesian stock. 
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tempted to embalm them. The extent of man’s designed interference 
in language is well illustrated by the continued failure of his spell- 
ing reformers during a period which has added to the English 
language and brought into general use hundreds of new words and 
expressions in spite of the most strenuous objections of the purists. 

Linguistic forms are still dictated, as they were originally elab- 
orated, not by a deliberate or conscious exercise of judgment or 
inventive ability, but by the esthetic or proportional sense which is 
the common base of man’s progress in all constructive and artistic 
activities, the same sentiment or feeling which was long since per- 
sonified as the “genius of language,” in apparent recognition of its 
subliminal and involuntary nature. Expression has an infinite 
variety of purposes, but these are momentary and incidental; they 
affect details of words and phrases, but they do not furnish either the 
power or the pattern for weaving the fabric of language. It is only 
at an advanced stage of intellectual progress that tasks of expression 
transcend the capabilities of existing language, and result in designed 
additions to the vocabulary. But even such novelties consist mostly 
of individual words, and do not affect the structure of language. 
Many new ideas are, however, conveyed by old words, both idea and 
word having been gradually adapted in use. Such adaptation is a 
concomitant of evolution, but not of design, and we may invoke again 
the analogy of organic evolution where some of the higher animals 
have, as it were, interfered in details of their own evolution, although 
the general process is quite without their ken and was only recently 
approached by human comprehension. 

Direct evidence of the subliminal character of the linguistic 
powers of the mind had long been available in the numerous in- 
stances where languages long since forgotten or never consciously 
acquired are brought to the surface and used with fluency in abnormal 
mental states. To this class of phenomena may be added the even 
more pertinent fact occasionally afforded to students of foreign 
languages by dreams in which they are able to carry through without 
hesitation or error, extended and difficult conversations quite impos- 
sible to the waking intellect. Moreover, the studies of Flournoy 
would seem to carry the matter a step farther by indicating that the 
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subconscious mind may have not only an apparently unlimited sensi- 
tiveness in acquiring and retaining languages, but that in an abnormal 
state the talent natural to the child and to the savage may become - 
hypertrophied, and may elaborate on an extensive scale new symbols 
of speech. 

This view of the origin and nature of language affords, in ad- 
dition, an obvious and adequate explanation of the practical ineffi- 
ciency of all methods of instruction which attempt to impart languages 
through the medium of the rational powers. In a much truer sense 
than Goethe’s oft-quoted denial of the existence of the species in 
nature which “knows only the individual,” might it be said that, as 
with the Golahs, language knows only the sentence. Etymology and 
syntax represent but the analyses and generalisations of the con- 
scious intellect from phenomena to which it stands in no causal rela- 
tion, and to expect that a knowledge of the generalisation can affect 
or even facilitate the transfer and use of linguistic symbols and forms 
is to bid defiance to all pertinent psychology. Fluency in the use 
of language has always been, and is likely to remain, a matter of 
arbitrary memory and individual skill, just as correctness of gram- 
matical construction and literary style are questions of taste and prac- 
tice. The learning of language is one department of education where 
there is no danger or disadvantage in the use of the arbitrary memory, 
providing the effort be expended on the speech itself, instead of upon 
generalisations regarding its formal structure. Language was 
neither invented nor developed by the methods of comparative philol- 
ogy, and these are a demonstrated failure as means of imparting it. 

- Since the establishment of the doctrine of organic descent many 
other series of gradual changes have been termed “evolutions,” 
though often having but slight analogy with biological evolution. 
To call something an “evolution” in this literary or philosophical 
sense may mean merely that there has been a continuous sequence of 
events, instead of disconnected periods and independent causes. 
Language, however, is one of the characters acquired by the human 
animal in virtue of the same properties and influences to which his 
more tangible bodily perfections and diversities ate due. And as 
mental progress has been more rapid and extensive than bodily 
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change, the greatest diversity among: men lies in language and in 
the consequent intellectual and social arts, habits, and instincts. With 
language, too, it is even more apparent than with physical characters 
that divergence is not caused by environment, but appears whenever 
isolation permits separate manifestations of the ever-present tendency 
to change.’ It is also more obvious with language, but no more true, 
that the rapidity of evolutionary progress does not depend upon 
segregation, but is greatly accelerated by the contact and combination 
of characters. The Norman invasion changed the English language 
and people much more than centuries of isolation would have done. 
And when languages and other characters are thus brought into syn- 
thesis it is apparent that their differences are not always useful, but 
much more often useless, and that the perpetuation of a new char- 
acter or variation does not depend so much upon its fitness with 
reference to an external environment as upon its fitting into the exist- 
ing structure, organic or linguistic. 

The development of language has, accordingly, an interest wider 
than that of the science of comparative philology, since it is not an 
artificial contrivance of the mind but represents the natural, spon- 
taneous and unconscious growth of a human talent. The evolution 
of language is not a figure of speech or a subject apart, but a genuine, 
familiar and instructive instance of biological evolution. The power 
of expression made possible the attainment of general and abstract 
ideas, but the philologist’s classification of linguistic symbols and 
forms affords no evidence that primitive man designed language, or 
that abstractions have influenced its evolution. 

The ancient theory that languages were created along with the 
peoples who speak them had the merit of logical consistency, a 
virtue not apparent in the modern opinion that the diverse character- 
istics of the peoples are due to evolution, while their languages are 
looked upon as the artificial result of deliberate constructive effort. 

Wasuinecrton, D. C. O. F. Coox. 





+“ Kinetic Evolution in Man,” Science, N. S., XV., 927. June 13, 1902. 





ON SOME CONCEPTUAL ERRORS RELATING 
TO FORCE AND MATTER. 


ROFESSOR W. STANLEY JEVONS, an orthodox authority 

in science, of high standing, merely repeats the statement of all 

capable scientific writers in saying, “ Science does nothing to reduce 

the number of strange things that we may believe. When fairly 

pursued it makes absurd drafts upon our powers of comprehension 
and belief.” 

This is true in every field of the natural sciences; no supersti- 
tions of what are called the pre-scientific or dark ages ever exceeded 
in absurdity many of the statements which science, fairly pursued, 
and ready to present its problems openly and boldly, makes and asks 
us to accept as the necessary corollaries of what are deemed infallible 
scientific facts and principles. The same writer says, “Is it not 
rather true that we have but to open a scientific book and read a 
page or two, and we shall come to some recorded phenomenon of 
which no explanation can yet be given? In every such fact there is 
a possible opening for new discoveries.” 

But they who speak in the name of Science are not always honest 
in presenting these unexplained facts; they are apt, sometimes, to 
jump the question, ahd ignore differences which no scientific knowl- 
edge can reconcile with natural principles or established facts, as we 
know them. The same writer says,— “I am inclined to find fault 
with mathematical writers because they so often exult in what they 
can accomplish, and omit to point out that what they do is but an 
infinitely small part of what might be done. They exhibit a general 
inclination, with few exceptions, not to do so much as mention the 
existence of problems of an impracticable character.” 

Science, as taught, in other words, is often likely to present its 
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case as would a skilled lawyer addressing a jury, for the one side 
or for the other, and not as an impartial judge, fairly weighing the 
evidence presented by both sides; perhaps indeed the evidence for 
the opposite side has been refused any consideration, or even a hear- 
ing. And yet the vast importance of these unexplained facts, to 
realise what, and how imperfect even, science really is, and to open 
the way for such new discoveries as have often unwillingly enough 
shifted the whole kaleidoscope of sciences, Sir John Herschel has 
emphasised in his great work on Astronomy by saying, “ Almost all 
the great discoveries in astronomy have resulted from the considera- 
tion of Residual Phenomena, that is to say, such as remain out- 
standing and unaccounted for after subducting and allowing for all 
that would result from the strict application of known principles.” 

Dogmatism is no part of genuine science, and a moment’s con- 
sideration will demonstrate the fact ; for if science to-day may dogma- 
tise, then it might have dogmatised in the past, and so back to the 
days when there was little or none of what is now called science; and 
hence science could never have had so much as a true beginning, and 
all we now kriow of science, would be classed, by so-called men of 
science, merely as gross and ignorant superstition. For there is no 
fixed centre in science; all is changing with the changing observa- 
tions of new facts, and its dogmatism is mere bigotry, comparable 
with which religious bigotry becomes respectable, for it at least 
claims some fixed centre around which to revolve, while science can 
only claim to imperfectly record a few observed phenomena, and 
deduce a few inferences, which never can be stronger than the value 
and relative scope of the observation, nor more certain than the 
proportion existing between the few observed facts, in any case, and 
the vast aggregate of unobserved and possibly discordant facts in the 
same case. 

The Holy of Holies in Science is merely a dark chamber set 
up by a few teachers who require, for their own purposes, a straight 
road for teaching, in which extraneous matters are merely stumbling 
blocks and interferences, of which the least said the better; of 
which, in fact, nothing at all is said, they are simply ignored. 

Says Jevons, speaking of such writers as Comte and John Stuart 
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Mill, with whom are to be classed Huxley, Tyndall, and Herbert 
Spencer,—“At least these and many other writers fail to impress 
upon their readers a truth which cannot be too constantly borne in 
mind, namely, that the utmost successes which our scientific method 
can accomplish will not enable us to comprehend more than an 
infinitesimal fraction of what there is to comprehend.” 

Recollect that he says “our scientific method,” for he does not 
deny that we can comprehend to an indefinite, almost to an infinite 
extent, possibly, and can constantly learn to comprehend more and 
more, and to reach certainty, if need be; but that we cannot do this 
to any considerable extent at ail by ‘“ our scientific method,” which 
excludes, of necessity, those Residual Phenomena, lying outside, of 
which Sir John Herschel speaks, and which are merely disturbing 
factors lying beyond the bounds of known science at the time, and yet 
by means of which nearly all, perhaps all, the great scientific dis- 
coveries and advances have been made. Says Jevons, of these cases,— 
“ The supply of new and unexplained facts is divergent in extent, so 
that the more we have explained, the more there is to explain. The 
further we advance in any generalisation, the more numerous and 
intricate are the exceptional cases still demanding further treatment. 
Can any scientific man venture to state that there is less opening now 
for new discoveries than there was three centuries ago?” 

It is well to guard ourselves against the contemplation of so- 
called Science as a rotund and complete thing, a perfect whole, to be 
bowed down before and worshipped; it is, on the contrary, a vast 
battle-ground on which the combatants, in the pursuit of truth, are not 
arrayed in opposing armies, but are fighting each other man to man, 
individually, all over the field, and from every point of vantage, and 
with the ally of this instant the antagonist of the next. And this is 
the only proper conception of Science as a living thing, and out of 
it, thus contemplated, vast good must come, and has already come; 
all the good of science, in fact, has come; and its scope will include, 
nay, it even now includes, those researches and determinations which 
find brute or crude materialism to have failed utterly when pushed 
even measurably toward the ultimate, and those other researches and 
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determinations which bring the psychism of a universe, or of deity, 
into the problem as a demonstrable factor. 

All science asks, or can ask, is that scientific means shall be 
employed in examining and deducing, and that the field be broad and 
not narrow, and that the facts be many and not few, that they be well 
authenticated, and proven and reproven, and that the investigators be 
true and capable, and not false and incapable. 

And it is no derogation from the scientific value of these inves- 
tigations and determinations that they may, perchance, find their con- 
trolling principles, in whole or part, previously deduced or discovered 
by methods coming down to us from an age which we denominate 
the pre-scientific, or unscientific ; because, until we have pushed our 
investigations to a logical and tactical conclusion, far, far beyond 
present possibilities, we do not know whether we may not ourselves 
land in a.region in which means of acquiring knowledge may be 
discovered higher, or broader, and more secure even, than those we 
work with in our own limited field of to-day, and it is merely begging 
the question to discredit such scientific results because they may 
chance to resemble “ pre-scientific ’’ knowledge. As well might the 
ledge-miner for gold, who excavates and blasts and crushes and 
decomposes his metal-bearing rock, discredit the value of the great 
open placers where barbaric and untaught men of old gathered the 
finest gold from the open sands of the desert, or the beds of pre- 
historic streams, to deck their persons with magnificent breastplates 
and necklaces, or braid their banners, and line the walls of their 
homes and palaces. The mint, the test of all, makes no discrimina- 
tion, for the law of the miner is the law of Science — “ the gold is 
where you find it.” 

With these prefatory remarks, I wish to speak of some erron- 
eous popular views of what have been called Force and Matter, 
which views are not held really by men of science themselves, but 
which, as an easy way of settling the question, have become widely 
disseminated and firmly fixed, like the fixed ideas of paranoiacs, 
in the popular mind. It has been called, sometimes, the science and 
philosophy of tailors and shoemakers; but it is in fact the science 
of those who like to provide themselves with simple and compre- 
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hensive explanations of what has not been personally investigated 
or pursued by them themselves, but accepted like a faith, as a con- 
venient rule of belief: It is, in fact, on the same plane as some ot 
the dogmas of certain sects of religions, whether Christian, Buddhist, 
or Pagan, and it may be described as the tenaciously held dogma or 
superstition of the priesthood of irreligion. 

It is absurd, of course, to conceive of a thing which is incon- 
ceivable, and still worse to believe and swear by a thing which 
is inconceivable. New force which is not acting on something is 
totally inconceivable; it is movement without motion, strain with- 
out anything to strain against, or impulse without anything to act 
against; it is, in fact, not only inconceivable, but is a contradic- 
tion in terms. It is only when something is moved that we have 
motion, or when some impulse is operative on something that we can 
have any conception of it. If there were no matter, in a merely 
physical universe, there could be no force in that universe; that 
is to say, no self-caused cosmical force. With the force of will 
I will deal hereafter; but in this case there can be no will without 
an existent and intelligent willer. 

As of force, the same is true of matter. If matter were deprived 
of all its properties, solidity, color, taste, smell, hardness, coldness, 
heat, electricity, and the like, it would cease to be matter, for it 
would not have the properties of matter; matter is only known, and 
can only be conceived of, as having properties. Yet these proper- 
ties are all manifestations of force or forces, acting to produce the 
perception or conception of matter. Hence force and matter, as 
separate entities or existences, are simply inconceivable mental vaga- 
ries, having no actuality—are in fact mere transcendental abstrac- 
tions, purely metaphysical, and by holding to which, those who 
adhere to them in the guise of materialists, merely show that they 
may be capital metaphysicians, dealing with the baseless and hypo- 
thetical, but can have no standing as men of science, and above all 
no standing as materialists, which is what they claim, nevertheless, 
to be. 

All we know is energy, that is, matter undergoing change of 

form or place. This is conceivable and actual. 
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The alternative result, in dealing with force and matter, was 
clearly shown by the sequence of the philosophies of Locke, Berke- 
ley and Hume, in which Locke set up his theory on the working out 
of matter in the development of mental phenomena (although he 
himself did not really claim to do this, but left an accepted terra in- 
cognita of divine mentality behind) ; then Berkeley, taking advan- 
tage of a statement of Locke, that at different periods of our lives the 
same object appears to us quite different, built up his theory that 
matter as. matter was non-existent, and that we only conceived of it 
by a sort of mental jugglery. Then came Hume, who took hold of 
Berkeley’s thesis, and showed that, since mental changes were as 
various and obvious as material or physical changes, and hence as 
unreliable, all existence could be reduced to nihilism, leaving only a 
universe filled with floating and haphazard ideas or streams of un- 
caused and useless consciousness, dreams within dreams, and with- 
out the individuality of even a dreamer. 

So far as we know, whatever is the basis of matter is the basis 
of force, whatever is the manifestation of matter is the manifestation 
of force; and they are only known when co-acting as energy. We 
have a material universe, and we have, in this universe, mentalitv : 
whether it be confined to the human race, animals, and perhaps veg- 
etables, or whether it extend elsewhere, we know that there is mind, 
for without mind there would be nothing cognisable, nothing con- 
ceivable, nothing to cognise or conceive, nothing existent, unless as 
a wild and senseless chaos, if at all. 

What Lamarck called the “Order of Nature” is what we 
contemplate around us and in us. It existed before we were born, 
and we know that it will continue to exist after we are dead. 

Science deals with this order of nature, and with it alone. 

Has it always existed, or has it had a beginning? This, of 
course, is the great question. 

Materialists, who deny any mind in the universe, except that 
which is or may be a by-product of the order of nature, are logically 
compelled to assume that this order of nature has been eternal in 
the past. It is not because this particular order now exists that it 
must be assumed by materialists to have always existed, for it may 
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be the outcome, they might say, of another order, and so of another, 
and so on eternally. 

But this position is untenable for three reasons, First,—since 
materialism claims its basis in natural science, it can find no stability 
unless natural science is stable, and natural science owes all its sta- 
bility to the stability of the present order of nature. To assume an- 
other order at another time, when we have nothing but a bare 
assumption behind it, is like the feat once attributed to the rope-walker 
Blondin, who proposed to wheel a wheel-barrow along a rope 
stretched across the whirlpool of Niagara, and coil up the rope in the 
wheel-barrow as he passed across the chasm. Or like the feat of 
Jack and the Bean-stalk, who found himself on the moon, and let 
himself down to the earth by weaving a rope of chaff forty-five miles 
long, attaching it to one of the horns of the moon, and climbing 
down to the end of it, unfastening the upper end, and tying that to 
the lower, and so on alternately till he reached terra firma. 

Another reason for denying, as a scientific assumption, any other 
order of nature, lies in the fact that it does not simplify the problem, 
but merely sets the solution back one step, for, as has been well 
said, “an infinite series of causes is not a cause.” 

__ Of course materialists may fall back on the fact that in such a 
series there may be found somewhere an initiative cause, but this 
also begs the question, for, if so, there may just as likely have been 
an initiative cause in the present order of nature, which concession, 
of course, abandons the whole argument. 

I shall show, later on, that such successive orders of mere physi- 
cal nature are not possible, if the present order of nature is itseli 
possible ; and that it is possible we all know, because it exists, for we 
see it all around us. 1 

As a part of the present order of nature we have the attraction 
of gravitation. As stated by Newton, and accepted by all natural 
science, every particle of matter in the universe attracts every other 


particle of matter in the universe, and is attracted thereby, with a . 


force varying directly as the masses and inversely as the squares of 
the distances between them, and they tend, in consequence, if not 
held apart by a stronger energy, to approach each other in accord- 
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ance with the terms of this law, gradually but rapidly accelerating 
_ their rate of approach as they advance toward each other, inversely 
as the squares of the distances diminish. This law of gravitation, 
and the presence of gravitation, appear to be co-extensive through- 
out the universe, as they ought to be, and must be. The most distant 
binary stars, far, far beyond the reach of the most delicate parallax 
to determine their distances, are found to rigidly obey this law, as 
their components rotate around each other. 

Hence all the particles and masses of matter, all the suns and 
planets, comets, meteoric bodies, nebulz, ‘and “all the host of 
heaven,” are and must be constantly drawing nearer and nearer to 
each other, as dissipation of energy continues its wasteful course 
among the working factors of the universe, for dissipation of energy 
is the only possible means for the transformation of energy. . 

Astronomers picture what will be the fate of our own system 
when all the planets have been drawn by retardations into the sun, 
(for every little shooting-star or meteor which enters our atmosphere 
or falls to the earth retards the earth’s motion, and space is filled 
with such material, massive or diffuse), and when the sun itself has 
cooled down, by the dissipation of its energy, to a black, dead and 
relatively inert mass. And so of all the universe; the same attraction 
will be drawing together other solar systems, and other galaxies, 
and our own with them, and all will end in one mass of eternal still- 
ness, darkness and death. During these processes there will be col- 
lisions in space, and these cataclysms will spasmodically and tempo- 
rarily expend themselves in space, for dissipation of energy will 
continue, and in a little while quiescence will be resumed, and the 
great orbs will be ready for new collisions, till all have collided, and 

.the process has become complete. 

No student of natural science will deny this inevitable ending, 
for all nature is dissipating energy throughout space, and the tend- 
ency is down-grade as a whole, from a starting-point of high and 
unbalanced potential to a culmination, by equilibrium of energies, in 
silence and darkness. I do not believe that such events will necessarily 
occur, because I do not believe in a merely physical universe of this 
sort, but in one prepared and carried on by creative power; but, as- 
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suming a merely physical universe, science is right. and such an 
ending is inevitable. 

Now, if the present order of nature has been eternal in the past, 
and dissipation of energy and the attraction of gravitation have been, 
as they must have been, efficient throughout the eternal past, it is 
obvious that all these possible changes must have taken place already 
in the unnumbered zons of the past, and that the present order of 
nature could not now be in operation at all. But it is in operation, for 
we see it; hence, the present order of nature has not been eternal in 
the past, but must have had a beginning in finite time; and no se- 
quence of successive orders of nature could possibly have prevented 
this, but at most could have only retarded the result, which must still 
have been completed long before 

“The foundations thereof were fastened, 
Or the corner-stone laid thereof, 


When the morning stars sang together, 
And all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 


Unless, as I have said, there was somewhere a power of initia- 
tive (and, as I shall show, any reversal of the order of nature 
demands an initiative), this result could not have been avoided ; and 
if initiative ever existed, it might just as well have originated the 
present order of nature, as to have originated or reversed another 
order of nature for which, in the absence of initiative, there is not 
. the slightest warrant or possibility in science, observation, or good 
sense. 

What has been said above of gravitation is not confined to 
gravitation. Every process of nature demands and employs the 
same principle of degradation ; the whole universe is running down- 
grade from an accumulated high potential at the time it began its 
down-grade course. During this down-grade progress, work has 
been done; enormous work is still being done. Measured in foot- 
tons, the expenditure of energy is incalculable. 

Now to raise the universe to the potential of its starting-point 
would, to-day, require the expenditure of as many foot-tons of out- 
side energy as have been expended throughout the universe to reach 
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its present low level. What possible source of such energy can be 
conceived of ? 

1 will, at this time, therefore, indicate the third reason why a 
new order of nature, to reverse the present order of nature, is not 
only inconceivable, but impossible, if the present order of nature 
itself exists. 

Take a cannon-ball and elevate it a hundred feet above the 
earth’s surface, and let it drop. On its contact with the earth it will 
manifest a definite amount of distributed energy, a part as heat, a 
part as displacement, and a part as light, electricity, etc., and it will 
then rest on the earth’s surface with the same weight as it had be- 
fore it was raised. Now everybody knows that it required just as 
much of an expenditure of energy to raise that cannon-ball to the 
height of a hundred feet as it manifested in its fall. That is a self- 
evident proposition, and, if applied to the universe, will clearly 
demonstrate that no new order of nature, an “order of elevation” 
instead of one of degradation, could possibly exist, whether as a se- 
quence, an alternation, or an antecedent. It is a contradiction in 
terms, for the following reasons: 

The universe, in running down, becomes quiescent by dissipat- 
ing or satisfying its opposing energies, so as to reach a position of 
stable equilibrium from one of unstable equilibrium, which is that 
from which the present order of nature started. We find the ener- 
gies of repulsion existing everywhere, just like the energies of 
attraction, but with this difference. All the energies of repulsion are 
themselves necessarily secondary, and are the results of the same 
processes of degradation which are operative throughout nature, and 
which, in fact, constitute the manifest order of nature. Electrical 
repulsion is merely the manifestation of unsatisfied electrical polari- 
ties which have been sheared off the balanced electricities of the uni- 
versal ether. A dynamo will so shear these electricities apart, but it 
requires as many foot-pounds of energy, not considering the waste 
or dissipation, to place these opposing electricities in such separation 
as either to attract or repel each other, as the same electricities will 
develop in again flowing back and uniting in a state of equilibrium. 
Gases repel each other, but this is simply because their molecular 
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heat has not yet been dissipated into space. When gases reach a 
temperature not so low even as the temperature of interstellar space, 
they will have first become liquid, then solid bodies, and repulsion 
will have ceased, just as in a mass of rock. Repulsion is kinetic, 
and, so to speak, artificial, while gravitation depends on aggregation, 
and when the whole material substance of the universe shall have 
become compacted into one vast whole, then its attractive force will 
have increased by contiguity to an almost inconceivable extent, in 
first forming and then maintaining the mass. 

An analogy for a new order of nature has been imagined in a 
counting-machine, constructed to count up, one by one, to a vast 
total, and then, as the machine continues to run, by a pre-calculated 
change of a tooth in a gear, to count backwards, one at a time, and 
so reverse the process. But the process is not reversed; the count- 
ing is not the significant factor at all, but the running of the machine 
is, and that will require not only the same amount of energy, but the 
same energy, to count backwards as to count forwards. And the 
count, too, will be all the same, one more is added at every beat of 
the lever, whatever you may call the result. A dog does not acquire 
five legs by calling his tail a leg. Now let us suppose that the present 
order of nature has run its downward course to its culmination, and 
that a new order of nature is to begin, reversing the old order, and 
in which every process is reversed, and potential is piled up instead 
of dissipated or satisfied, as at present. 

First the attraction of gravitation, or at all events the cohesion 
or gravitation of the mass, must be dispensed with, or neutralised. 
To neutralise this, which will certainly not neutralise itself if it is a 
dynamic phenomenon, will require, ab initio, as much expenditure of 
energy as would be required to accomplish the same work by an 
ideally perfect set of rock-breakers and crushers, run by steam- 


power. 

If attraction must be neutralised it must be mechanically over- 
come, and where, in the present order of nature, is this new 
mechanical energy to be derived, because we have assumed that our 
entire present universe has run down to its culmination, in the dissi- 
pation and balancing of potential and kinetic energy throughout? 
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Surely this energy cannot be derived from the energy of one part of 
the universe lending itself to another, because this would only pro- 
long the apparent time, but would not alter the process or result. 
Nor can we overcome the difficulty by assuming that the new order 
of nature may begin before the old one has completely run out, for 
this partial reversal is quite as difficult as an entire reversal; nay, 
more so, as the kinetic agencies would have to be violently taken 
hold of and mechanically turned about and made to work back- 
ward and upside down, henceforth, against their own energy. So 
this new energy to reverse the old energy cannot come from the ma- 
terial universe as a whole, nor from any part of the material uni- 
verse. Hence it must come, if at all, from outside the material 
universe, and what is outside? If the present order of nature is 
co-extensive with the universe, then there is nothing outside; if it is 
not co-extensive with the universe, then the same process of degra- 
dation must go on, however often supplemented from outside 
sources, only the rate being changed, the process and result remain- 
ing the same; and in a past eternity, or a future eternity, the rate 
does not affect the problem in the slightest degree, and the end 
would long ago have been reached just the same. 

Of course an infinite creator could halt all processes of nature, 
or reverse, or start them up again at will, for an infinite creator, by 
the very nature of the conception, possesses an infinite initiative. But 
a merely physical, self-contained, self-propelled and self-destroying or 
dissipating order of nature certainly has no power of arrest, and no 
power of reversal, as Lamarck, whom I shall quote later on, clearly 
shows, and we can never have a new order of nature substituted 
therefor without mechanically accounting for all the residue of the 
present order, and building up against it an artificial power suffi- 
cient to coerce and reverse it, for which there is no material any- 
where, and for which there never can be any, whatever superstition 
may project or fancy predicate. 

But if there is no power to institute a reversed order of nature, 
much less could there be any power in the machine to subsequently 
erect itself into higher and higher potentials, in the absence of a 
constant external reserve, which has been excluded, or of a creative 
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agency with unlimited power of initiative, which is the point at issue, 
and which materialism denies. 

It is an axiom of philosophy, as well as of ethics and physical 
science, that “you cannot grind with the water that is past.” 

A universe in which attractions are changed to repulsions 
would never build up a potential, for it is of the very essence of re- 
pulsions that they dissipate themselves; they operate radially out- 
ward to split themselves up into space, and, unless arrested in spots 
by an extraneous obstacle, this radiant escape must continue forever, 
along right lines; whereas, in building up a potential, it is absolutely 
necessary, whatever sort of universe be predicated, that there shall 
be: condensations, gatherings together, concentrations of energy 
above the environment, to which dissipation is fatal, and with which 
it is eternally irreconcilable. 

In such a new order of nature there could be no light, heat or 
electricity, and nothing which could serve as substitutes for them, 
because there could be no vibration or oscillation; for vibrations 
themselves by their very terms are compelled to dissipate themselves 
away from all their sources, more and more widely apart through 
space. 

Nor could gravitation in the mass, when overcome by a 
stronger energy (which is impossible, as I have shown, since there 
is and can be no possible physical source of such energy), so as to 
cause water to habitually run up-hill, and stones, first, and after- 
wards molehills, and then mountains and continents, to fly forth and 
scatter into outer space, accomplish any such results by its reversal. 
The power required to accomplish this, as I have shown, is pre- 
cisely the mechanical power required to accomplish it to-day, and it 
does not exist. And, if atoms and molecules did take flight by some 
power of repulsion, it could only be by such inter-atomic activities 
as now keep the particles of gases apart; and potential for these new 
movements would have to be accounted for, and the heat provided 
to accomplish these results. But having nothing analogous to heat 
in the new order of nature, and nothing capable of acting as its sub- 
stitute, such events as the dissipation of atoms universally through 
space could not occur in any conceivable alteration of the present or- 
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der of nature. Nor, if they could occur, would it be possible to have 
potential piled up thereby, but more and more dissipated, which is 
the prolific source of the present progressive ruin. 

It is for these reasons that I have said that nothing of the kind 
could occur either as a sequence, an antecedent, or an alternative, 
provided the present order of nature has any existence at all. Of 
course, if this is all a sham, then we can have any number of similar 
shams, either forward or backward, right-side up, or upside down, 
and without waiting for the end of anything, merely using those 
senseless and discodrdinated streams or streaks or clouds of con- 
sciousness without connection or sequence, those dreams within 
dreams, and without a dreamer, to which Hume, in his splendid 
reductio ad absurdum of Locke and Berkeley, reduced all the phe- 
nomena of the physical in the flash-light of one universal and eternal 
nihilism. 

There can be no rational doubt, therefore, that the present or- 
der of nature has had a beginning, and that, at the period of this 
beginning there was stored up, by some adequate agency, a poten- 
tial energy, ready to be unloosed, that is to say, in unstable equilibri- 
um, sufficient in amount and persistence to carry along all the trans- 
formations which we know to have passed, and all those now 
passing, or which will pass. 

Or else, when this beginning appeared, there was some adequate 
agency which could build up all the potential required for the begin- 
ning, and supply all that required for its running, as_ events 
transpired, and transformations progressed. 

In either of these cases something at that beginning must have 
had the power of initiative, the power of creation. Herbert Spencer 
supposed that the law of persistence of force might account for all 
down-grade transformations which have occurred in the order of 
nature, not seeking, however, to account at all for the primordial 
store of unstable energy, which omission destroyed his argument at 
the start. But as that brilliant pupil of, and co-worker with, Charles 
Darwin, the lamented George J. Romanes, says, in almost his last 
work,—“It may be true that causation depends upon the ‘persistence 
of force’; it does not follow that all manifestations of force should 
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on this account have been directed to occur as they do occur. For, if 
we follow back any sequence of physical causation, we soon find 
that it spreads out on all sides into a net-work of physical relations 
which are literally infinite both in space (conditions) and in time 
(antecedent. causes) * * * Physical causation cannot be made 
to supply its own explanation, and the mere persistence of force, 
even if it were conceded to account for particular cases of physical 
sequence, can give no account of the ubiquitous and eternal direction 
of force in the construction and maintenance of universal order.” 
Long before Romanes, Sir John Herschel, in his magnificent paper 
“On the Origin of Force,” concludes as follows: “Will without 
Motive, Power without Design, Thought opposed to Reason, would 
be admirable in explaining a chaos, but would render little aid to 
account for anything else.” 

But it has been asked, if the present order of nature arose in 
finite time from the intelligent activity of an infinite creator, what 
was the condition of things before that period? Was there matter 
or force in the form of energy there? If not, how did this creator 
make something out of nothing, create the universe from nothing, 
create the energy to carry it on from nothing, create the sequences 
and transformations, and all the past, present, and future, out of 
nothing? What was he doing before that date? Well, nothing so 
violent need be asked or predicated; we simply do not know what 
other universes may have preceded, or what will follow this one. 
We know that if there were initiative intelligence and power enough 
to start and maintain the present order of nature, that intelligence and 
power were greater than the present order of nature, while we are 
but a very subordinate portion of merely the present order. We need 
not know, for we are no part of it, and there is no call to speculate, 
if we have once found a rational and scientific origin for the present 
order, one sufficient in scope, adequate in power, and comprehensive 
in plan; for if that intelligent creator ever lived he still lives; if he 
ever was sufficient, he still is sufficient; if the harmonious order of 
nature is of his devising and executing, he is a lover of order and 
harmony ; and if creation has culminated in living forms, and these 
have advanced from lower to higher, from narrower to broader, from 
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less intelligent to more intelligent, from more gross to more spiritual, 
from worse to better, from enmity to fellowship, from cruelty to kind- 
ness, from servitude to freedom, from ignorance to knowledge, and 
from the carnal and earthly to the psychical and the spiritual, then we 
know that we are aspiring and ascending, somewhat at least, towards 
him, so that we can understand him and grow more and more like 
him, in a weak and feeble way it is true, but as rapidly and as perfect- 
ly, we may be sure, as our present physical limitations will permit. 

What is this great governing psychism of the universe? La- 
marck defined it, a hundred years ago, as “An order of things com- 
posed of objects independent of matter, which are determined by the 
observation of bodies, and the whole amount: of which constitutes a 
power, unalterable in its essence, governed in all its acts, and con- 
stantly acting upon all parts of the physical universe. . . . The 
power which has created Nature has, without doubt, no limits, cannot 
be restricted-in its will or made subject to others, and is independent 
of all law. It alone can change Nature and her laws, and even anni- 
hilate them. . . . If Nature were an intelligence, it could exercise 
volition, and change its laws, or rather there could be no law. Final- 
ly, if Nature were God, its will would be independent, its acts un- 
constrained; but this is not the case; it is, on the contrary, con- 
tinually subject to constant laws, over which it has no power; it 
hence follows, that although its means are infinitely diversified and 
inexhaustible, it acts always in the same manner in the same cir- 
cumstances, without the power of acting otherwise.” 

Says Sir John Herschel, “Whenever, in the natural world, what 
we call a phenomenon or an event takes place, we either find it re- 
solvable ultimately into some change of place or of movement in 
material substance, or we endeavor to trace it up to some such 
change; and only when successful in such endeavor do we consider 
that we have arrived at its theory. In every such change we recognise 
the action of FORCE. And in the only case in which we are admit- 
ted into any personal knowledge of the origin of force, we find it 
connected with volition, and by inevitable consequence, with motive, 
with intellect, and with all those attributes of mind in which—and 
not in the possession of arms, legs, brains, and viscera—personality 
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consists. Constituted as the human mind is, if nature be not inter- 
pretable through these conceptions, it is not interpretable at all.” 

Says Romanes, “Throughout this universe of infinite objectivity 
—so far, at least, as human observation can extend—there is un- 
questionable evidence of some one integrating principle, whereby all 
its many and complex parts are correlated with one another in such 
wise that the result is universal order. And if we take any part of 
the whole system—such as that of organic nature on this planet— 
to examine in more detail, we find that it appears to be instinct with 
contrivance. So to speak, wherever we tap organic nature, it seems 
to flow with purpose ; and as we shall presently see, upon the monistic. 
theory the evidence of purpose is here in no way attenuated by a full 
acceptance of any of the mechanical explanations furnished by sci- 
ence. Now these large and important facts of observation unques- 
tionably point, as just observed, to some one great integrating prin- 
ciple as pervading the Cosmos; and, if so, we can scarcely be wrong 
in supposing that among all our conceptions it must hold nearest 
kinship to that which is our highest conception of an integrating 
cause—viz., the conception of psychism. Assuredly no human mind 
could either have devised or maintained the working of even a frag- 
ment of Nature; and therefore it seems but reasonable to conclude 
that the integrating principle of the whole—the spirit, as it were, 
of the universe—must be something which, while as I have just said 
holding nearest kinship with our highest conception of disposing 
power, must yet be immeasurably superior to the psychism of man.” 

In the orderly progress of the universe, organised by illimitable 
power and intelligence, there must have been purpose, and that pur- 
pose a high one. Looking over the whole realm of nature, we con- 
cededly find nothing so high as living form, and of these nothing 
so high as the human, and of mankind we have a vast range of rela- 
tive capacities and qualities, the upper members of which are nearly 
Godlike, or, as a sacred writer has expressed it, “only a little lower 
than the angels.” 

These are the men and women who lead the way and point to 
still further triumphs beyond. They find their kindred in that divine 
galaxy of the great and good who have gone on before, enriched 
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with the priceless lessons of education, self-control, and experience, 
and filled with that inscrutable psychism which could only have come 
from the eternal and omnipresent psychism of such a creative agency, 
whether it be pictured as an individuality, a pervasion, an influx, an 
atmosphere, a surrounding nimbus, or as you may, but always as that 
“in whom we live, and move, and have our being.” 

In the lines of Wordsworth: 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. I. W. HEyYSINGER. 


























THE STELE OF TEIMA IN ARABIA 
A WELCOME OF THE GODS 


OUTHERN Arabia, the country of the Sabzans and Minzans, 
and of the fabulous Queen of Sheba, has yielded hundreds of 
inscriptions written in an alphabet, which, although at first appear- 
ance it does not very closely resemble Phoenician script, was never- 
theless derived from it, and cannot therefore be much older than 
about 1000 B. C. These inscriptions furnish us a considerable 
amount of information concerning the history, the religion, and the 
life of the ancient South-Arabians. But Northern Arabia seemed 
for a long time shrouded in a cloud of darkness, before a sudden 
light was thrown upon it, by the advent of Islam, that shone up 
brightly like a flash of lightning. 

A country situated between the two great centers of civilisa- 
tion, Egypt on one side and Babylonia on the other, could not 
have remained without influence from either side; but until the last 
quarter of the past century very little was known about pagan 
Northern Arabia, except what was gleaned from a few passages in 
the Old Testament and in Greek authors. 

Within a decade, i. e., between 1875 and 1885, the country 
was visited by three dauntless explorers, Charles Doughty, an Eng- 
lishman, Charles Huber, an Alsacian in French service, and Prof. 
Julius Euting, at present Director of the Imperial Library at Strass- 
burg. A large number of inscriptions in Aramaic, Nabatzan, and 
so-called Proto-Arabic characters were brought to light by these 
men, and the deciphering of these documents has greatly increased 
our knowledge of these regions in ancient times. Among these in- 
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scriptions the one on the stele of Teima belongs to the oldest 
monuments of Northern Arabia and is rightly regarded as the most 
important. 

The city of Teima, located in Northern Arabia, about half way 
between Mecca and Damascus, has been known since the times of 
Isaiah for its abundant water supply and its palm groves, bearing 
the finest dates. As it was situated on the ancient commercial 
road from Southern Arabia to Egypt and to Syria, it was but natu- 
ral that here a wealthy emporium grew up.! Even at the present 
time the place is famous for its enormous spring which keeps sixty 
water-wheels constantly busy, and for its luxurious date crops. 
Soil is appraised to-day according to the number of palm-trees in 
exactly the same way as in olden times, described in the inscrip- 
tion of our stele—another proof of the stability of the East. A 
striking parallel to this custom is found, e. g., in other oases, viz., 
in the Sahara, where a man’s wealth is judged by the number of 
palm-trees which he owns, and the amount of water to which he is 
entitled. 

All of the above-named three travellers visited Teima. M. 
Huber went there twice, once alone in 1880, and a second time in 
the company of Professor Euting in 1884. During his first visit he 
saw the inscription which afterward was to become so famous, and 
copied a few lines of it. 

No sooner had Professor Euting seen the stone himself than he 
recognised that this was a monument of extraordinary importance. 
Copies and squeezes were taken and sent to Germany, and the 
stone itself was purchased. 

The inscription was published by Professor Noeldeke in the 
Proceedings of the Berlin Academy in 1884, and after the unfortu- 
nate death of M. Huber at the hands of his treacherous Arab 
guides, the stone was secured for the Louvre by Dr. Lostalot, at 
that time French Consul in Djeddah, Arabia. 

The stele is a slab of lime-stone, 110 centimetres high, 43 centi- 
metres wide, and 12 centimetres thick, or, in Assyrian measures, 
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2 cubits high, 4 hands wide, and 1 hand thick. The front bears 
the inscription in raised characters. On the left end we find bas- 
reliefs and two copies of one very short inscription. 

The bas-reliefs may be described as follows : 

Beginning at the top we see first a winged disk, a very com- 
mon symbol of the sun-god in Egyptian art. This symbol was 
borrowed by the Assyrians, and from them it seems to have passed 
to the inhabitants of Teima, for here it is executed according to 
the Assyrian fashion. 

Directly under the disk there is the figure of a god, who is 
represented as a bearded man clothed in Assyrian fashion and 
wearing a mitre like that of the Assyrian kings. In his left hand 
he has a staff or a spear, while with his right hand he seems to in- 
dicate that he grants protection to, and accepts the offerings of, 
a priest whose picture is carved underneath his own and is repre- 
sented on a smaller scale, as is customary where divine and mortal 
persons are pictured side by side. He is likewise clothed in an 
Assyrian toga, his head is uncovered, and with his hands he per- 
forms the offering on the altar before him. On the top of the 
altar, and underneath, the name of the priest is given: ‘‘Salm- 
shezeb, the priest.” ! 

The inscription itself is much mutilated at the beginning, but 
thanks to the sagacious comments of a number of French and Ger- 
man scholars the sense of the whole is now well understood, and 
even the missing parts can be restored to some extend with reason- 
able certainty. 

The document may be entitled ‘«‘A Welcome of the Gods,” for 
in it we read that the gods of Teima agree to receive in their midst 
a newcomer, the god Salm of Hagam, who was brought to Teima 
by Salmshezeb, son of Petosiri, furthermore to sanction this man 
and his descendants as the new god’s priests, and finally to endow 
the new temple with an annual income. 

The name Petosiri, ‘‘devoted to Osiris,” shows us that the 
donor of the temple was of Egyptian origin ; his son Salmshezeb, 
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i. e. in Aramaic ‘‘Salm has preserved,” had probably adopted a 
new name, perhaps chosen because he wanted to express his grati- 
tude to the god Salm of Hagam for having preserved him from 
some danger. Then Salmshezeb may, possibly in fulfilment of a 
vow, have built a temple for Salm of Hagam in Teima, for which 
the gods and the king of Teima gave the assurance: first to recog- 
nise him and his descendants as the priests in the newly built 
temple, and secondly, to grant the temple a certain income from 
the sacred (or public) palm grove (field) and from the king’s estate. 

The editors of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum have cor- 
rectly divided the inscription into three parts. 

1. Lines 1-8: must have contained the reasons why the gods 
and the king of Teima recognised Salmshezeb as priest and en- 
dowed the temple of Salm of Hagam. 

2. Lines 8-15: speak of the erection of the monument and en- 
numerate the rights of the priest; further, those who should des- 
troy it are cursed. 

3. Lines 15-20: specify the endowment. 

4. Lines 20-23; contain Salmshezeb’s invocation for his own 
protection and for that of his descendants. 

The following are the text and an English translation of this 
inscription : ea 
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1 Part II, No. 113. The present article is mostly based on this edition. 
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NSA} St AMPA NT ANT NN 15 
NON) NII) DIM “7 DIY 16 
(UN BSA St BOYS NN STON 17 
RMD PO 16 FOP I NIM po 18 
Pps 52 8 jopr NIN “7 19 

DSN1 PION) SWI ASW INA) a1 20 
SSDUD 3 Iw29¥ [PIs NP 21 
MNIW AYLWIPD At AMD PW 22 
[Dy] Ast RMID NW 23 


‘1 [In the month. ..] of the 22d year [of the king... .] 
2 [in Teim]a, Salm [of Mahram and Shangala] 
3 [and Ash]Jira, the gods of Teima, [sanctioned] Salm of 
4 [Hagam]. Therefore he was introduced on this day [in Tei[ma 
5 [by Salmshezeb, son of Petosiri]............ who 


8 ......This is therefore [the stele] 
9 which Salmhezeb, son of Petosiri, [set] up 
10 [in the temple of SJalm of Hagam. For the 
11 gods of Teima [sanction]ed Salmshezeb, son of Petosiri, 
12 and his seed in the temple of Salm of Hagam. And any man 
13 who shall destroy this stele, may the gods of Teima 
14 pluck out him, and his seed, and his posterity from before 
15 Teima! And this is the grant which 
16 Salm of Mahram and Shangala and Ashira, 
17 the gods of Teima, have [given] to Salm of Hagam, na[mely]: 
18 from the field 16 palms, and from the treasure 
19 of the king 5 palms, in all 
20 21 palms year by year. And neither gods nor men 
21 shall bring [out] Salmshezeb, son of Petosiri, 
22 from this temple, neither his [see]d nor his posterity, [who are] 
23 prie[sts in] this temple [forever]! 


Scarcely anything is known concerning the gods mentioned in 


this inscription. It has been suggested that Shangala is the same 
as the Babylonian goddess Shagal or the moon-god Sin-gala, and 
that Ashira is contained in the Palmyrene name Rabasira,! or that 
Ashira is identical with the goddess Ashéra, known from the Old 
Testament. In Salm of Mahram and Salm of Hagam we must see 
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local gods whose cult spread beyond their original place of wor- 
ship; parallels from the Semitic as well as the Greek and Roman 
religions are known, for instance: Ilat of Salkhad (in the Hauran) 
y77 4S Apnex in Southern Arabia, Jupiter Olympius, Venus Paphia, 
etc. A place called al-Hagm is found in Southern Arabia, and 
Mahrama in Northern Arabia. Moreover, Mahram has been com- 
pared with the Abyssinian war-god Mahrem, who is mentioned in 
the ancient inscriptions of Axum and corresponds to the Greek 
Ares. 

The date of this inscription may approximately be fixed by a 
comparison of its script and of its language with those of other 
Aramaic inscriptions. We are led to conclude that it is not older 
than the sixth nor younger than the fifth century B. C. 

The importance of this document lies in the fact that we learn 
from it: 

1. A well established civilisation with temples, hereditary 
priesthood, and other public institutions existed in Northern Arabia 
as early as about 500 B. C. 

2. This civilisation was influenced from Egypt, Syria, and 
Assyria: Egypt is represented by the priest himself, Syria by the 
Aramaic script and language, Assyria by the sculptures on the left 
side of the stele. 

3. A fact established on other evidence is here corroborated. 
We see how closely all the countries and communities of the an- 
cient East were interconnected in their history. 

Modern scholarship is fully justified when it recognises the 
conclusion as true, that the Hebrew nation, too, cannot have de- 
veloped in isolation, and that Israel’s political history must have 
been strongly influenced by the civilisation of the surrounding — 
countries, particularly of the great empires of the ancient East, 
Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt. 


ENNO LITTMANN. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
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THE FRONT DOOR OF PALESTINE. 


OUTHWARD from Damascus runs a great caravan route to 
Arabia Felix, making Damascus the metropolis—or rather 

the “cross-roads”—in past days, for Semitic commerce. Along this 
rude highway have also crept the moving clans who sought in other 
lands an easier environment. Running nearly parallel with the Jor- 
dan, some 30 miles east of it, it traverses the border of the irreclaim- 
able desert. But to the west of the road lie the broad meadows and 
rolling plains of Moab and Bashan, and the breezy heights of Gilead ; 
not universally tillable, but affording excellent pasturage in the 
southern region, and becoming marvellously fertile as the road nears 
Damascus. The posession of this route gives two great advantages 
to the Oriental nomad. On the one side lies luxuriant pasturage 
and an excellent water supply, on the other the fastnesses of the 
desert afford a refuge from superior forces, while the passing 
caravan affords unlimited opportunities for “blackmail”—an 
institution as fixed in the East as the East itself. Travellers 
following in the wake of the Arab trader find they must pay 
roundly for their passage through savage tribes. “Go not empty into 
the presence of princes” is an Oriental dictum now hoary with 
age. Throughout Africa the traveller must fight his way through, 


-or pay toll for the privilege of passing. The Arab trader has estab- 


lished the habit, and the white man must conform to established pre- 
cedents. So in the East the incessant cry of the submerged tenth is 
“ Backsheesh, howwajji! backsheesh!” while the itching palms of 
officials create a permanent market for “ointment of Mexico” —to use 
a Spanish phrase. With these fundamental features of primitive clan 
life still persistent, we may comprehend the course of development 
of an ancient Semitic empire. The petty city-state imposes toll for 
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the right of passage upon the trader—our word “tariff” being de- 
rived from this very practice at the port of Tarifa. Raids for plunder 
begin also to assume larger proportions ; the demanding and securing 
an annual tribute from wealthy neighbors results. That was the 
whole of international politics in the earliest stages of the Orient. 
Purely intellectual culture and improved social organization do not 
appear to have occupied the energies of early Semitic life. They re- 
sult from the contact with other people. The Semite’s progress in 
these departments somewhat suggests the progress of a cow tied at 
the tail of a wagon. 

With the wants of a primitive Semitic in mind, it is clear 
that the broad tract between the Arabian caravan road and the 
Jordan is an ideal situation for him. Fertile lands well tilled, lay 
beyond the river ; the fruits were to be had for the raiding ; while the 
wealth of the Indies, of Yemen, of Oman and Hadramant, are 
brought to his door by the traders of the time. Now add the “back- 
door” road of Palestine, the route through the coast plain and Es- 
éraelon, connecting with the front door route east of the Sea of Gali- 
lee, and we have possible the political problem of the ancient world ; 
the ceaseless struggle for the control of the commerce of these two 
roads. 

Now the Hebrew records place this possibility before us as 2 
reality. The Aramaic nomads seize this region; the method of ap- 
portionment being “might makes right.” When strife arises, the lot 
clans gain the tract (the Létain of some ancient records: the Rutennu 
of the Egyptian inscriptions). The other clan, of which Abram is 
sheikh, secures the less fertile uplands, toward Hebron, and allies itself 
with three Hittite chieftains; while later Moab and Ammon absorb 
nearly half the eastern plateau. Later, upon a further division of the 
cian, a strong tribe seizes the red lands and the rocky ridges south of 
the Dead Sea, finding strong natural fortresses in the ravines and 
clefts of the rock, and hewing out remarkable cities there in the solid 
stone. Later there is another division, and two pastoral clans seize 
the great plains northeast of the Dead Sea, as far as northern 


Bashan. 
Now the importance of this road becomes the more marked, 
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when we find these kindred clans struggling persistently with each 
other for the control of this road. We find David endeavoring to 
establish his authority in this region, and destroying the command- 
ing Ammonite fortress ; finding also that he must contest its posses- 
sion with the original Aramaic clans centered at Damascus, the 
Mesopotamian and Egyptian empires being disastrously weak and 
anarchic at the time. The Hittite federation being a thing of the 
past, and the northern Aramean power not being fully developed, 
David has temporary success; but the control is speedily lost by his 
successors. Rather than fight Aram, Solomon tries to establish a 
new route across the desert south of Damascus; a scheme which is 
revived with much better success in Greco-Roman times, as the 
ruins of Baalbek testify. We may also remember Solomon’s effort 
to divert traffic at the southern end of the road by seizing the Gulf 
of Akaba ; a direct result of his policy being a diplomatic visit from a 
Sabaran princess. We find Amaziah later striving to regain control 
of the road by reconquering Edom, which Solomon had lost; while 
Samaria and Aram are for years at war over the tract, the strategic 
fortress of Ramoth-Gilead being the centre of the struggle. Aram’s 
position is desperate in this period; for Assyria has cut off her control 
of the eastern overland route to India—travelling along which Ara- 
mean traders had carried the alphabet into the Punjab. Samaria 
by reason of her natural position controls the sea-coast road to 
Egypt; Babylon is mistress of the route through the Persian Gulf; 
Tyre controls the Mediterranean. If Aram cannot control the direct 
southern route from Damascus, her control of the overland route to 
the sea-coast of Asia Minor will be largely deprived of value. 
Samaria’s position is similar; her control of the Egyptian road could 
be of value only so long as she had a free outlet to the eastward; 
while Mesha of Moab has no interest in their differences, so long as 
he can collect toll from caravans of any people, bound north or south , 
a thing which Israelite traders would prevent; and Mesha, so soon 
as he is independent, manifests no desire to conquer western Israel, or 
to extend his dominion beyond the fortified cities that control this 
road. 

This barely suggests the field of action, and the political signifi- 
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cance of tribal struggles. Looking now at Western Palestine, it 
is clear that an immense difference from the beginning could be pre- 
dicted of the development of the tribes. Northern Israel could 
not possibly escape contact with the world and collision with 
the world-powers of the time. She would be involved in their 
movements in spite of herself. All that is meant by culture, 
learning, art, commerce, would in some measure flow through her 
territory. She was as certainly predestined to be cosmopolitan, 
liberal and humane, if she could maintain herself, as Jerusalem was 
destined to be conservative, provincial, narrow and even bigoted. 
The latter could not readily get in contact with the cultured world. 
Could or would the world come to her? Not while Samaria stood. 
Jerusalem was a mountain town, out of the track of the world’s com- 
merce. No Assyrian would meddle with her, if she did not go out 
of her way to meddle with him. No Necho cared to give her a 
passing thought, if she would let the Esdraelon commercial road 
. alone. The world’s armies could march to and fro through the coast 
plain, but none would climb her barren hills, if she kept the peace. 
The Dead Sea protected her eastern border. Moab and Ammon 
and Edom held the fortresses beyond. Samaria on the north pro- 
tected her from interference from that quarter, but absorbed’ the 
culture to be derived in that position. Even Philistia in her 
effort to dominate Israel fought for Dothan, Megiddo, Gil- 
boa, little concerned about the passes from the Shephelah into South- 
ern Judah. No wonder that Judah came to feel a peculiar sense of 
protection in the hills of Zion. It was the “accident” of her geo- 
graphical position. So Isaiah in his disputes with Ahaz and 
Hezekiah, that Judah had only to let the world-powers alone, and 
they would let her alone. If she would raid the coast plains, or med- 
dle with the politics of the region, entanglement with. Assyria was 
certain. Beyond the coast plain lay a sea whose harborless eastern 
shore afforded little opportunity either to go out or to come in; a 
steady northward current was ever bringing Nile mud to make new 
banks and shoals, so that the “isles of the sea” were not disposed 
to exploit this coast nor to explore its hinterland. Such was the 
situation of Judah with regard to the “ hindersea.” 
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But at her front door, “Oedemah,” the situation was different. 
Save for the precipitous edges of the Ghor, the land was defenseless. 
The fords of the Jordan were too numerous for that stream to 
be considered: a serious barrier. Raids from the great table-land 
beyond the Jordan might be looked for at any time; as well as immi- 
gration of those disposed to adopt a more settled life. We catch 
glimpses here and there of such events. But this influx was natu- 
tally of a people in a more primitive social and religious state. 
The tendency of such influences was to retard progress. It is but 
natural that Judah then should remain for centuries more heathen- 
ish than Israel ever was, as Ezekiel declares. 

We have already seen that from this difference in the geographi- 
cal situation of the northern and southern kingdoms some very 
important consequences follow. Northern Israel was from the 
beginning to the end compelled to be more warlike, and to take a 
ceaseless interest in world-politics. She could take the initiative, 
or stand steadfastly upon the defensive, waiting till she was attacked. 
But fight she must, against the leading empires of the time. If, on 
the other hand, she strove to secure herself by diplomacy, she was 
placed the more surely under the influence of peoples more cultured 
and experienced than herself. The warlike spirit is shown in the 
early attitude of Mt. Ephraim toward her neighbors, and her real 
hegemony. The ceaseless struggle makes militarism prominent ; the 
northern prophets are inevitably affected, suggesting and advising 
in the matter of campaigns. The “pretorian guard” becomes domi- 
nant; revolution after revolution originates in the army, with the 
“ captain of the host ” ; in its latest and proudest days, Amos invades 
the domain of the mighty Jeroboam II., to sneer at the “ war 
hunger” of the great nobles, to denounce the oppressiveness of this 
militarism, and to announce vengeance for the revolutionary tactics 
of Jehu. The influence of cultured peoples is suggested by the earlier 
and more rapid development of literature and religion in the north- 
ern kingdom; and the influence of that development is in part sug- 
gested by the Josianic reform, which made it possible for a pious 
northerner to consent to worship with his southern brethren. Such 
centralisation of worship was impossible while the two divisions were 
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far apart in their religious doctrines and purposes. The northern 
elements in Deuteronomy we cannot discuss here. 

In the south, per contra, the assailants of Judah could be ex- 
pected at the “front door.” They were of her own kith and kin; 
Kenites and Edomites were constituent parts of the early clan of 
Judah. Relations with Moab were familiar. All these were not 
greatly different from the primitive people of Judah, these raiders, 
or home-seekers, they were not organized empires. Pastoral and no- 
madic, they had no world-politics nor world-ambition. They could 
exert no influence for progress; make no contribution to cul- 
ture. Such influence as they could exert would be for the reten- 
tion of primitive modes of life and the earlier crude religious ideas. 
Judah could not gain from her contact with them any experience in 
organized warfare. The sudden foray, the tactics of the desert; 
beyond these there is no hint of development in these semi-nomadic 
peoples. Judah’s one general learned much, no doubt, from his 
alliance with the methodical Philistine. We may expect, in conse- 
quence, that the ideal of Judah would be more peaceful; but in like 
manner it is certain that the idea of a mission to the world would 
be much harder to produce in this uncultured people of the hills. The 
active interest in world-politics soon produces prophets in the north 
who consider themselves charged with missions to Sarepta, to Che- 
rith, to make kings in Syria, to go to Nineveh and cry against it; 
to set up and pull down kings. The “ stormy petrels ” of their time, 
they are ever to the front in time of war or trouble. But nothing 
could be more unlike the southern prophet. He wishes to be let 
alone; he wishes Judah to be let alone. If the king has military 
aspirations, the prophet declares he prefers a prince of peace. The 
world empires can take care of themselves. The great chasm between 
the Pharisee and Sanhedrim on one side, and the Galilean Car- 
penter and Fisherman on the other is becoming discernible. If the 
Galilean zealot was too full of the old militarism of the days of Elisha, 
he at least was full of the idea of a world-mission. While he mis-es- 
timated in a measure the purport and scope of his mission, he had 
not the narrow exclusiveness toward the Gentile that characterised 
the pedantic ritualist of the south. Nor did he care for the forms of 
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the latter, nor for his consequent sneer at the Galilean: “ This 
people that knoweth not the law is accursed.” While the southern 
priest would not touch a world’s burdens with one of his little fingers, 
the Galilean would move some of them, if he knew how. 

Such is a bare suggestion of what it would take many pages to 
elaborate. How the two different ideals of destiny and method were 
utilised in the production of the environment through which the 
Nazarene and his co-laborers were to come, and what was His atti- 
tude toward each element of the Jewish atmosphere, may be left 
largely to the reflection of the reader. Certainly He was more 
northern than southern. 

It may be added that the habit of centuries clung to the Judean 
to the last. To the east he looked for light: the children of the east 
were the wise in his eyes. From Babylonian schools came the legisla- 
tion and priestcraft of Ezra: in the same schools the earlier Targums 
grew. There is no more suggestive reversal of Jewish prejudices than 
in the tale of the wise men who turned their faces westward, seeking 
for light. Yet so it was to be. From the west came the Jew’s 
intellectual enlightenment, Hellenism, even though he knew it not. 
And in the Hellenised Jews the Galilean Carpenter found the great 
nucleus of His church, the great opponents of Jewish narrowness, and 
an early martyr to a broader faith. The southern Jew could not set 
his face in this direction. Accustomed to the yearly influx of ancient 
conservatism from the east, speaking of the east as the “front,” he 
resolutely sets his back to all that the west implied, the Arabian 
caravan. road — that meant Aram, Mesopotamia, Hanan, Armenia, 
Babylonia, Arabia, Persia, even India, to him: all his ancient world 
and ancient order of ideas. Nothing new, no element of progress, 
could come to him thence. Over this same road later came the great 
Arabian in whom Khadijah believed when no one else would: and 
immediately there came into being a new synonym for fanatical con- 
servatism. From the northern kingdom, by the great highways 
there, have come those great elements in the Hebrew religion that 
make for the progress and liberty of the world. 

A. H. Gopsey. 
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CERBERUS, THE DOG OF HADES. 


ERMES, the guide of the dead, brings to Pluto’s kingdom their 
psyches, “ that gibber like bats, as they fare down the dark ways, 
past the streams of Okeanos, past the gates of the sun and the land 
of dreams, to the meadow of asphodel in the dark realm of Hades, 
where dwell the souls, the phantoms of men outworn.” So begins 
the twenty-fourth book of the Odyssey. Later poets have Charon, 
a grim boatman, receive the dead at the River of Woe; he ferries 
them across, provided the passage money has been placed in their 
mouths, and their bodies have been duly buried in the world above. 
Otherwise they are left to gibber on the hither bank. Pluto’s house, 
wide-gated, thronged with guests, has a janitor Kerberos, sometimes 
friendly, sometimes snarling when new guests arrive, but always 
hostile to those who would depart. Honey cakes are provided for 
them that are about to go to Hades, the sop to Cerberus. This dog, 
nameless and undescribed, Homer mentions simply as the dog of 
Hades, whom Herakles, as the last and chief test of his strength, 
snatched from the horrible house of Hades.’ First Hesiod and next 
Stesichorus discover his name to be Kerberos. The latter seems to 
have composed.a poem on the dog. Hesiod’ mentions not only the 
name but also the genealogy of Kerberos. Of Typhaon and Echidna 
he was born, the irresistible and ineffable flesh-devourer, the vora- 
cious, brazen-voiced, fifty-headed dog of hell. 
Plato in the Republic refers to the composite nature of Ker- 
beros.’ Not until Apollodorus (2. 5. 12. 1 ff.), in the second cen- 





* Iliad viii. 368; Odyssey xi. 623. 
? Theogony, 311 ff.; cf. also 769 ff. 
* Republic, 588 C. 
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tury B. C., comes the familiar description: Kerberos now has three 
dog heads, a dragon tail, and his back is covered with the heads of 
serpents. But his plural heads must have been familiarly assumed 
by the Greeks: this will appear from the evidence of their sculptures 
and vase-paintings. ‘Classic art has taken up Cerberus very gener- 
ously ; his treatment, however, is far from being as definite as that 
of the Greek and Roman poets. Statues, sarcophagi, and vase paint- 
ings whose theme is Hades, or scenes laid in Hades, represent him 
as a ferocious Greek collie, often encircled with serpents, and with 
a serpent for a tail, but there is no certainty as to the number of 
his heads. Often he is three-headed in art as in literature, as may 
be seen conveniently in the reproductions in Baumeister’s Denkméler 
des klassischen Altertums. Very familiar is the statue in the 
villa Borghese of Pluto enthroned, three-headed Cerberus by 
his side." A Greek scarabacus shows a pair of lovers, or a married 
couple, who have died at the same time, crossing in Charon’s ferry. 
As they are approaching the other bank of the Styx, where a three- 
headed Cerberus is awaiting them, the girl seems afright and is up- 
held by her male companion.” On the other hand, a bronze in 
Naples shows the smiling boy Herakles engaged in strangling two 
serpents, one with each hand. The figure rests upon a cylindrical 
base upon which are depicted eight of the wonderful deeds which 
Herakles performs later on. By a rope he leads a two-headed Cer- 
berus from Hades.’ 

This last of the wonderful deeds of Herakles is a favorite theme 
of vase pictures. Herakles is regularly accompanied by Hermes and 
Athena; the dog, whose marvelous shape Homer fails to reveal, is 
generally two-headed. Such a vase may be seen in Gerhard, Auser- 
lesene Vasenbilder, ii. 131. Or still more conveniently Professor 
Norton has reproduced® an amphora in the Louvre with a picture 
of the dicephalous Kerberos. Upon the forehead of each of the 





* Baumeister, volume I., page 620 (figure 690). 

* Baumeister, volume I., p. 379 (figure 415). 

* Baumeister, volume I., page 653 (figure 721). 

* Baumeister, volume I., page 663 (figure 730). 

* American Journal of Archeology, volume XI., page 14 (figure 12, page 
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two heads rises a serpent. Herakles in tunic and lion’s skin, armed 
with bow, quiver, and sword, stoops towards the dog. He holds a 
chain in his left hand, while he stretches out his right with a petting 
gesture. Between the two is a tree, against which leans the club of 
Herakles. Behind him stands Athena. 

Neither Greek literature, nor Greek art, however, really seems to 
fix either the shape or nature of Kerberos: it was left to the Roman 
poets to say the last word about him. They finally settle the number 
of his heads, or the number of his bodies fused in one. He is triceps 
“three-headed,” triplex or tergeminus “threefold,” triformis “of three 
bodies,” or simply Tricerberus. Tibullus says explicitly that he has 
both three heads and three tongues: cut tres sint lingue tergeminum- 
que caput. Virgil, in the Zneid, vi. 417, has huge Cerberus barking 
with triple jaws; his neck bristles with serpents. Ovid in his Meta- 
morphoses, x. 21, makes Orpheus, looking for dear Eurydice in 
Tartarus, declare that he did not go down in order that he might 
chain the three necks, shaggy with serpents, of the monster begotten 
of Medusa. His business also is settled for all time: he is the ter- 
rible, fearless, and watchful janitor, or guardian (janitor or custos) 
of Orcus, the Styk, Leke, or the black Kingdom.’ And so he 
remains for modern poets, as when Dante, reproducing Virgil, 
describes him :* 

Or Shakespeare, Love’s Labor Lost, v. ii: “ Great Hercules is 
presented by this imp whose club killed Cerberus, the three-headed 
canis.” 

Such classical explanations of Cerberus’ shape as I have seen 
are feeble and foolishly reasonable. Heraclitus, Mépsdxiorwy 331, 
states that Kerberos had two pups. They always attended their 
father, and therefore he appeared to be three-headed. The myth- 
ographer Palacphatos (39) states that Kerberos was considered three- 





2 Custos opaci pervigil regni canis. Seneca. 
? Inferno, Canto vi., 13 ff. 
“When Cerberus, that great worm, had seen us 
His mouth he opened and his fangs were shown, 
And then my leader with his folded palms 
Took of the earth, and filling full his hand, 
Into those hungry gullets flung it down.” 
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headed from his name Tprxdépyvos which he obtained from the city 
Trikarenos in Phliasia. And a late Roman rationalistic myth- 
ographer by the name of Fulgentius' cites Petronius defining Cerbe- 
rus as the lawyer of Hades, apparently because of his three jaws, or 
the cumulative glibness of three tongues. Fulgentius himself has a 
fabula in which he says that Cerberus means Creaboros, that is, “flesh- 
eating,” and that the three heads of Cerberus are respectively, infancy, 
youth, and old age, through which death has entered the circle of 
the earth — per quas introivit mors in orbem terrarum.’ 

“ Lasciate ogni speranze che voi entrate”: Can we bid this 
“ schwankende Gestalt,” this monstrous vision, floating about upon 
the filmy photographs of murky Hades, stand still, emerge into light, 
and assume clear and reasonable outlines ? 

“Hence loathed melancholy of Cerberus and blackest Midnight- 
born.” 

An American humorist, John Kendrick Bangs, who likes to 
place his skits in Hades, steps in “ where angels fear to tread,” and 
launches with a light heart the discussion as to whether Cerberus is 
one or more dogs. The city of Cimmeria in Hades, having tried 
asphalt pavement, which was found too sloppy for that climate, and 
Nicholson wood pavement, which kept taking fire, decides on Belgian 
blocks. In order to meet the new expense a dog-tax is imposed. 
Since Cerberus belongs to Hades as a whole the state must pay his 
tax, and is willing enough to do so— on Cerberus as one dog. The 
city, however, endeavors to collect on three dogs — one license for 
each head. Two infernal coppers, sent to impound Cerberus, fare 
not well, one of them being badly chewed up by Cerberus, the other 
nabbed bodily and thrown into the Styx. In consequence of this 
they obtain damages from the city. The city then decides to bring 
suit against the state. The bench consists of Apollyon himself and 
Judge Blackstone; Coke appears for the city, Catiline for the state. 
The first dog-catcher, called to testify, and asked whether he is 





* See p. 99 of the Teubner edition of his writings. 
* Fulgentius, Liber I, Fabula VI., de Tricerbero, p. 20 of the Teubner 
edition. 
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familiar with dogs, replies in the affirmative, adding that he had 
never got quite so intimate with one as he got with him. 

“ With whom?” asks Coke. 

“ Cerberus,” replies the witness. 

“ Do you consider him to be one dog, two dogs, or three dogs?” 

Catiline objects to this question as a leading one, but Coke man- 
ages to get it in under another form: “How many dogs did you see 
when you saw Cerberus ” 

“ Three, anyhow,” replies the witness with feeling, “though 
afterwards I thought there was a whole bench-show atop of me.” 

On cross-examination Catiline asks him blandly: ‘My poor 
friend, if you considered Ceberus to be three dogs anyhow, why did 
you in your examination a moment since refer to the avalanche of 
caninity, of which you so affectingly speak, as him?” 

“ He is a him,” says the witness. After this Coke, discomfited, 
decides to call his second witness: “ What is your business?” asks 
Coke, after the usual preliminaries. 

“T’m out of business. Livin’ on my damages.” 

“What damages?” 

“ Them I got from the city for injuries did me by that there — I 
should say them there — dorgs, Cerberus.” _ 

And soon. Catiline gains the day for the state by his superior 
logic: the city of Cimmeria must content itself with taxes on a single 
dog. But the logic of the facts, it will appear, are with the dog- 
catchers, Judge Coke, and the city of Cimmeria as against the state 
of Hades; Cerberus is more than one dog. 

India is.the home of the Cerberus myth in its clearest and fullest 
development. In order to appreciate its nature we must bear in mind 
that the early Hindu conceptions of a future life are auspicious, and 
quite the reverse of sombre. The statements in the Veda about life 
after death exclude.all notions of hell. The early visions are simple, 
poetic and cheerful. The bodies of the dead are burned and their 
ashes are consigned to earth. But this is viewed merely as a symbolic 
act of preparation — cooking it is called forthright — for another 
life of joy. The righteous forefathers of old who died before, they 
have found another good place. Especially Yama, the first mortal, 
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has gone to the great rivers on high; he has searched out, like a pio- 
neer, the way for all his descendants: ‘‘ He went before and found 
a dwelling which no power can debar us from. Our fathers of old 
have traveled the path; it leads every earth-born mortal thither. 
There in the midst of the highest heaven beams unfading light and 
eternal waters flow ; there every wish is fulfilled on the rich meadows 
of Yama.” Day by day Yama sends forth two dogs, his messengers, 
to search out among men those who are to join the fathers that are 
having an excellent time in Yama’s company. 

The tenth book of the Rig-V eda contains in hymns 14-18 a collec- 
tion of funeral stanzas quite unrivaled in mythological and ethnologi- 
cal interest in the literature of ancient peoples. In hymn 14 there are 
three stanzas (10-12) that deal with the two dogs of Yama. This is 
the classical passage, all depends upon its interpretation. They con- 
tain detached statements which take up the idea from different 
points of view, that are not easily harmonised as long as the dogs are 
merely ordinary canines; they resolve themselves fitly and neatly 
into a pair of natural objects, if we follow closely all the ideas which 
the Hindus associated with them. 

In the first place, it is clear that we are dealing with the conception 
of Cerberus. In stanza 10 the two dogs are conceived as ill-disposed 
creatures, standing guard to keep the departed souls out of bliss. 
The soul on its way to heaven is addressed as follows: 

“ Run past straightway the two four-eyed dogs, the spotted and 
(the dark), the brood of Sarama; enter in among the propitious 
fathers who hold high feast with Yama.” 

A somewhat later text, the book of house-rite of Agvalagana, 
has the notion of the sop to Cerberus: “To the two dogs born in 
the house of (Yama) Vivasvant’s son, to the dark and the spotted, I 
have given a cake; guard me ever on my road.” 

The twelfth stanza of the Rig-V eda hymn strikes a somewhat dif- 
ferent note which suggests both good and evil in the character of the 
two dogs: “The two brown, broad-nosed messengers of Yama, 
life-robbing, wander among men. May they restore to us to-day the 
auspicious breath of life, that we may behold the sun.” Evidently 
the part of the Cerberi here is not in harmony with their function in 
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stanza 10: instead of debarring men from the abodes of bliss they 
pick out the dead that are ultimately destined to boon companionship 
with Yama. The same idea is expressed simply and clearly in prayers 
for long life in the Atharva-Veda: “The two dogs of Yama, the 
dark and the spotted, that guard the road (to heaven), that have 
been dispatched, shall not (go after) thee! Come hither, do not 
long to be away! Do not tarry here with thy mind turned to a dis- 
tance!” (viii.1-9.) And again: “ Remain here, O man, with thy 
soul entire! Do not follow the two messengers of Yama; come 
to the abodes of the living.” (v. 30, 6.) , 

These prayers contain the natural, yet under the circumstances 
rather paradoxical, desire to live yet a little longer upon the earth in 
the light of the sun. Fitfully the mortal Hindu regales himself with 
saccharine promises of paradise; in his every-day mood he clings to 
life and shrinks with the uneasy sense that his paradise may not 
materialize, even if the hope is expressed glibly and fluently. The 
real craving is expressed in numberless passages: ‘“ May we live a 
hundred autumns, surrounded by lusty sons.” Homer’s Hades has 
wiped out this inconsistency, only to substitute another. Odysseus, on 
returning from his visit to Hades, exclaims boldy: “ Better a swine- 
herd on the surface of the earth in the light of the sun than king of 
the shades in Hades.” It is almost adding insult to injury to have 
the road to such a Hades barred by Cerberus. This latter paradox 
must be removed in order that the myth shall become intelligible. 

The eleventh of the Rig-Veda stanzas presents the two dogs as 
guides of the soul guyoréuzoe to heaven: “To thy two four- 
eyed, road-guarding, man-beholding watch-dogs entrust him, O 
King Yama, and bestow on him prosperity and health.” 

With the change of the abode of the dead from inferno to heaven 
the two Cerberi are so ipso also evicted. That follows of itself even 
if we had not explicit testimony. A legend of the Brahmana-texts, 
the Hindu equivalent of the Talmud, tells repeatedly that there are 
two dogs in heaven, and that these two dogs are Yama’s dogs. I 
shall present two versions of the story, a kind of Ityavropayia in 
order to establish the equation between the terms “two dogs of 
Yama,” and “two heavenly dogs.” 
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There were Asuras (demons) named Kalakanjas. They piled 
up a fire altar in order to obtain the world of heaven. Man by man 
they placed a brick upon it. The god Indra, passing himself off for 
a Brahmin, put on a brick for himself. They climbed up to heaven. 
Indra pulled out his brick; they tumbled down. And they who 
tumbled down became spiders; two flew up, and became the two 
heavenly dogs.” (Brahmana of the Taitttirtyas I. 1. 2.) 

- “The Asuras (demons) called Kalakanjas piled bricks for an 
altar, saying: ‘We will ascend to heaven.’ Indra, passing himself 
off for a Brahmin, came to them; he put on a brick. They at first 
came near getting to heaven; then Indra tore out his brick. The 
Asuras becoming quite feeble fell down; the two that were uppermost 
became the dogs of Yama, those which were lower bcame spiders.” 
(Brahmana of the Miitra 1. 6. 9.) 

This theme is so well fixed in the minds of the time that it is 
elaborated in a charm to preserve from some kind of injury, ad- 
dressed to the mythic figures of the legend: 

“Through the air he flies looking down upon all beings: with the 
majesty of the heavenly dog, with that oblation would we pay homage 
to thee. 

“The three Kalakanjas, that are fixed upon the sky like gods, 
all these I have called to help, to render this person free from harm. 

“In the waters is thy origin, upon the heavens thy home, in the 
middle of the sea, and upon the earth, thy greatness; with the 
majesty of the heavenly dog, with that oblation would we pay hom- 
age to thee.” (Atharva-Veda vi., 80.) 

The single heavenly dog that is described here is of no mean 

interest. The passage proves the individual character of each of the 
two dogs of Yama; they cannot be a vague pair of heavenly dogs, 
but must be based each upon some definite phenomenon in the 
heavens. : 
Yet another text, Hiranyakecin’s book of house-rites, locates the 
cogs of Yama, describing them in unmistakable language, in heaven: 
“The brood of Sarama, dark beneath and brown, run, looking down 
upon the sea.” (ii. 7. 2.) 

There are not many things in heaven that can be represented 
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as a pair coursing across the sky, looking down upon the sea, and 
having other related properties. My readers will make a shrewd 
guess, but I prefer to let the texts themselves unfold the. transparent 
mystery. The Veda of the Katha school (xxxvii. 14) says: “These 
two dogs of Yama, verily, are day and night,” and the Brahmana 
of the Kdushitakins (ii. 9) argues in Talmudic strain: “ At eve, 
when the sun has gone down, before darkness has set in, one should 
sacrifice the agnihotra-sacrifice ; in the morning before sunrise, when 
darkness is dispelled, at that time, one should sacrifice the agnihotra- 
sacrifice; at that time the gods arrive. Therefore (the two dogs of 
Yama) Gyama and Cabala (the dark and the spotted) tear to pieces 
the agnihotra of him that sacrifices otherwise. Cabala is the day; 
Cyama is the night. He who sacrifices in the night, his agnihotra 
Cyama tears asunder; he who sacrifices in broad daylight, his agni- 
hotra, Gabala tears asunder.” Even more drily the two dogs of 
Yama are correlated with the time-markers of heaven in a passage of 
the Taittiriya-Veda (v. 7. 19); here sundry parts of the sacrificial 
horse are assigned to four cosmic phenomena in the following order : 
1. Sun and moon. 2. Cyana and Cabala (the two dogs of Yama). 
3. Dawn. 4. Evening twilight. So that the dogs of Yama are 
sandwiched in between sun and moon on the one side, dawn and 
evening twilight on the other. Obviously they are here, either as 
a special designation of day and night, or their physical equivalents, 
sun and moon. And now the Catapatha. Brahmana says explicitly: 
“The moon verily is the divine dog; he looks down upon the cattle 
of the sacrificer.” And again a passage in the Kashmir version of the 
Atharva-Veda says: “The four-eyed dog surveys by night the 
sphere of the night.” : 

Even the theosophic Upanishads are compelled to make their 
way through this tolerably crude mythology when they come to 
deal with the passage of the soul to release from existence and 
absorption in the universal Brahma. The human mind does not 
easily escape some kind of eschatological topography. The Brahma 
itself may be devoid of all properties, universal, pervasive, situated 
below as well as above, the one true thing everywhere; still even the 
Upanishads finally fix upon a world of Brahma, and that is above, 
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not below, nor elsewhere ; hence the soul must pass the great cosmic 
potencies that seem to lie on the road from the sublunary regions 
to Brahma. . The Kanushitaki Upanishad (i. 2, 3) arranges that all 
who leave this world first go to the moon, the moon being the door 
of the world of light. The moon asks certain theosophic questions ; he 
alone who can answer them is considered sufficiently emancipated 
to advance to the world of Braham. He who cannot—alas !—is born 
again as worm or as fly; as fish or as fowl; as lion or as boar; as 
bull or tiger or man; or as something else—any old thing, as we 
should say—in this place or in that place according to the quality 
of his works and the degree of his knowledge ; that is, in accordance 
with the doctrine of Karma. Similarly the Maitri Upanishad (vi. 38) 
sketches salvation as follows: When a mortal no longer approves of 
wrath and ponders the true wish he penetrates the veil that encloses 
the Brahma, breaks through the concentric circles of sun, moon, 
fire, etc., that occupy the ether. Only then does he behold the 
supreme thing that is founded upon its own greatness only. And 
now the Chandogya Upanishad (viii. 13) has the same idea, men- 
tioning both moon and sun by their ancient names and in their 
capacity as dogs of Yama. The soul of the aspirant for fusion 
with Brahma resorts purgatorio-fashion alternately to Cyama (the 
moon-dog) and Cabala (the sun-dog): “From Cyama (the moon) 
do I resort to Cabala (the sun) ; from Cabala to Cyama. Shaking 
off sin, as a steed shakes off (the loose hair of) its mane, as the 
moon frees itself from the maw of Rahu, the demon of eclipse, 
casting aside my body, my real self delivered, do I enter into the 
uncreated world of Brahma.” 

Hindu mythology is famous for what I should like to hear 
called arrested personification, or arrested anthropomorphism. 
More than elsewhere mythic figures seem here to cling to the dear 
memories of their birth and youth. This is due in part to the 
unequaled impressiveness of nature in India; in part to the dogged 
schematism of the Hindu mind, which dislikes to let go of any part of a 





*Both Cankara, the great Hindu theologian and commentator of the 
Upanishads, as well as all modern interpreters of the Upanishads have failed 


to see the sense of this passage. 
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thing from the beginning to end. On the one hand, their constant, al- 
most too rhythmic resort to nature in their poetry, and on the other. — 
their Vedanta philosophy, or for that matter their Ars amatoria 
(Kamagastra) , the latter worked out with the painstaking and undig- 
nified detail, illustrate the two points. Hence we find here a situation 
which is familiar enough in the Veda, but scarcely and rarely exhib- 
ited in other mythological fields. Dogs, the two dogs of Yama, 
are, but yet, too, sun and moon. It is quite surprising how well the 
attributes of things so different keep on filling them both well enough. 
The color and brightness of the sun jumps with the fixed epithet 
“spotted,” of the sun-dog Cabala; the moon-dog is black (Cyama or 
Cyava). Sun and moon, as they move across the sky, are the 
natural messengers of Yama, seated on high in the abode of the 
blessed, but Yama is after all death, and death hounds us all. Epi- 
thets like “man-beholding,” or “guarding the way,” suit neutrally 
both conceptions. Above all, the earliest statements about Yama’s 
dogs are relieved of their inconsistencies. On the one hand the 
exhortation to the dead to run past the two dogs in order to get 
to heaven, suits the idea of the heavenly dogs who are coursing 
across the sky. On the other hand, by an easy, though quite contrary, 
change of mental position, the same two heavenly dogs are the 
guides who guard the way and look upon men favorably; hence 
they are ordered by Yama to take charge of the dead and to furnish 
them such health and prosperity as the shades happen to have use 
for. Again, by an equally simple shift of position, sun and moon 
move among men as the messengers of death; by night and by day 
men perish, while these heavenly bodies alternate in their presence 
among men.” Hence a text of the Veda can say in a similar mood: 
“May Day and Night procure for us long life” (House-book of 
Agvalayama ii. 4. 14). Conversely it is a commonplace of the Veda 
to say that day and night destroy the lives of men. One text says 
that, “day and night are the encircling arms of death” (Brahmana 
of the Kanshitakin, ii. 9). _Another, more explicitly, “the year is 
death; by means of day and night does it destroy the life of mortals 





* Cf. the notion of the sun as the “highest death” in Taittiriya Brahmana 
i. 8. 4. 
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(Catapatha Brahmana x. 4. 3. 1.). He who wishes to be released 
from the grim grip of day and night sacrifices (symbolically) white 
and black rice, and pronounces the words: “Hail to Day; hail 
to Night; hail to Release” (Brahmana of the Taittiriya, iii. 1. 6. 2). - 
Who does not remember in this connection the parable widely current 
in the Orient, in which two rats, one white, the other black, gnaw 
alternately, but without let-up, the plant or tree of life? 

Norse mythology also contains certain animal pairs which seem 
to reflect the two dualities, sun and moon, and day and night. 
There is here no certainty as to detail; the Norse myth is advanced 
and congealed, if not spurious, as Professor Bugge and his school 
would have us believe. At the feet of Odin lie his two wolves, 
Geri and Freki, “Greedy” and “Voracious.” They hurl themselves 
across the lands when peace is broken. Who shall say that they 
are to be entirely dissociated from Yama’s two dogs of death. 
The virgin Menglédh sleeps in her wonderful castle on the mountain 
called Hyfja, guarded by the two dogs Geri and Gifr, “Greedy” 
and “Violent,” who take turns in watching; only alternately may 
they sleep as they watch the Hyfja mountain. “One sleeps by night, 
the other by day, and thus no one may enter ” (Fidlsvinnsmél 16). 
It is not necessary to suppose any direct connection between this 
fable and the Vedic myth, but the root of the thought, no matter 
from how great a distance it may have come, and how completely 
it may have been worked over by the Norse skald, is, after all, 
alternating sun and moon and their partners, day and night. 

No reasonable student of mythology will demand of a myth 
so clearly destined for fructification an everlasting virginal inviolate- 
ness. From the start almost the two dogs of Yama are the brood of 
Sarama. Why? Sarama is the female messenger of the gods, at 
the root identical with Hermes—Hetmeias ; she is therefore the pre- 
destined mother of those other messengers, the two four-eyed dogs of 
Yama. And as the latter are her litter the myth becomes retroactive : 
she herself is fancied later on as a four-eyed bitch (Atharva-Veda, 
iv. 20.7). Similarly the epithet “broad-nosed” stands not in need of 
mythic interpretation, as soon as it has become a question of life- 
hunting dogs. Elusive and vague, I confess, is the persistent and — 
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important attribute “four-eyed.” This touch is both old and wide- 
spread. The Avesta, the bible of the ancient Iranians, has reduced 
the Cerberus myth to stunted rudiments. In Vendidad, xiii. 8, 9, the 
killing of dogs is forbidden, because the soul of the slayer “when 
passing to the other world, shall fly amid louder howling and fiercer 
pursuit than the sheep does when the wolf rushes upon it in the 
lofty forest. No soul will come and meet his departing soul and 
help it through the howls and pursuit in the other world; nor will 
the dogs that keep the Cinvad bridge (the bridge to paradise) help 
his departing soul through the howls and pursuit in the other world.” 
The Avesta also conceives this dog to be four-eyed. When a man 
dies, as soon as the soul has parted from the body, the evil one, 
the corpse-devil (Druj Nasu), from the regions of hell, falls upon 
the dead. Whoever henceforth touches the corpse becomes unclean, 
and makes unclean whomsoever he touches. The devil is expelled 
from the dead by means of the “look of the dog”: a “four-eyed dog” 
is brought near the body and is made to look at the dead; as soon 
as he has done so the devil flees back to hell (Vendidad, vii. 7; 
viii. 41). It is not easy to fetch from a mythological hell mytho- 
logical monsters for casual purposes, especially as men are always 
engaged in dying upon the earth. Herakles is the only one who, 
one single time performed this notable “stunt.” So the Parsis, 
being at a loss to find four-eyed dogs, interpret the name as meaning 
a dog with two spots over the eyes. Curiously enough the Hindu 
scholiasts also regularly interpret the term “ four-eyed” in exactly 
the same way, “with spots over the eyes.” And once more the 
‘edic ritual has occasion to realize the mythological four-eyed dog 
in practice. The horse, at the horse-sacrifice, must take a bath 
for consecration to the holy end to which it is put. It must also 
be guarded against hostile influences. A low-caste man brings a 
four-eyed dog—obviously the symbol of the hostile powers—kills 
him with a club, and afterwards places him under the feet of the 
horse. It is scarcely necessary to state that this is a dog with spots 
over his eyes, and that he is a symbol of Cerberus.’ 





* Similar notions in Russia and Russian Asia are reported by Wsevolod 
Miller, Atti del iv., Congresso Internazionale degli Orientalisti, vol. II. p. 43; 
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The epithet “four-eyed” may possibly contain a tentative coagu- 
lation of the two dogs in one. The capacity of the two dogs to see 
both by day (the sun) and by night (the moon) may have given the 
myth a slight start into the direction of the two-headed Greek 
Cerberus. But there is the alternate possibility that four-eyed is but 
a figure of speech for “sharp-sighted,” especially as I have shown 
elsewhere that the parallel expression “to run with four feet” is 
a Vedic figure of speech for “swift of foot.” Certainly the god 
Agni, “Fire,” is once in the Rig-Veda (i. 31. 13) called “four-eyed,” 
which can only mean “sharp-sighted.” 

The two dogs of Yama derive their proper names from their 
color epithets. The passages above make it clear that Cyama 
(rarely Cyava), “the black,” is the moon dog, and that Cabala, 
“the spotted, or brindled,” is the sun dog. In one early passage 
(Rig-Veda x. 14, 10) both dogs are named in the dual as Cabalau. 
But for a certain Vedic usage one might think that “the two spotted 
ones” was their earliest designation. The usage referred to is the 
eliptic dual: a close or natural pair each member of which 
suggests the other, may be expressed through the dual ot 
one of them, as when either mdtarau or pitardu, literally, 
“the two mothers,” and “the two fathers,’ each mean 
“the two parents.” From this we may _ conclude that 
Cabalau means really Cabala and Cyama, and not the two Cabalas, 
that is, “the two spotted ones.” More than a hundred years ago the 
Anglo-Indian Wilford, in the Asiatic Researches, iii., page 409, 
wrote: “ Yama, the regent of hell, has two dogs, according to the 
Puranas; one of them named Cerbura, or varied; the other Syama, 
or black.” He then compares Cerbura with Kerberos, of course. The 
form Cerbura he obtained from his consulting Pandit, who explained 
the name Cabala by the Sanskrit word karbura “variegated,” a 
regular gloss of the Hindu scholiasts. 

About fifty years later a number of distinguished scholars of 


“the past generation, Max Miiller, Albrecht Weber, and Theodor 





and by Casartelli, Babylonian and Oriental Record, iv. 266ff. They are most 


likely derived from Iranian sources. 
1See American Journal of Philology, Vol. X1., p. 355. 
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Benfey, compared the word Cabala with Greek Aép Bepos (rarely 
Kép Bedos), but, since then, this identification has been assailed in 
numerous quarters with some degree of heat, because it suffers 
from a slight phonetic difficulty. One need but remember the swift 
changes which the name of Apollo passes through in the mouths of 
the Greeks — ’Axdddwy, Azédiwv, ’Anzédiwy, Anetiwy, *Ardovv'—to realize 
that it is useless to demand strict phonetic conservation of mythic 
proper names. The nominative Cabalas, translated sound for sound 
into Greek, yields AeB:zpus, or AeBehoc; vice versa, KépBepus 
ranslated sound for sound into Vedic Sanskrit yield Calbalas, or, 
perhaps, dialectically, Cabbalas. It is a sober view that holds it is 
rather surprising that the two languages have not manipulated their 
respective versions of the word so as to increase still further the 
phonetic distance between them. Certainly the burden is now to 
prove that the identification is to be rejected, and, I think, that the 
soundest linguistic science will refuse ultimately to consider the 
phonetic discrepancy between the two words as a matter of serious 
import. 

But whether the names Cabalas and Kerberos are identical or 
not, the myth itself is the thing. The explanation which we have 
coaxed step by step from the texts of the Veda imparts to the myth 
a definite character: it is no longer a dark and uncertain touch 
in the troubled visions of hell, but an uncommonly lucid treatment 
of an important cosmic phenomenon. Sun and moon course across 
the sky: beyond is the abode of light and the blessed. The coursers 
are at one moment regarded as barring the way to heaven ; at another 
as outposts who may guide the soul to heaven. In yet another 
mood, as they constantly, day by day, look down upon the race 
of men, dying day by day, they are regarded as picking daily can- 
didates for the final journey. In due time Yama and his heaven 
are degraded to a mere Pluto and hell; then the terrible character 
of the two dogs is all that can be left to them. And the two dogs 
blend into a unit variously, either a four-eyed Parsi dog, or a two- 
headed—finally a plural-headed—Kerberos. 





* See Usener, Gotternamen, p. 303 ff. 
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The peace of mind of one or the other reader is likely to be 
disturbed by the appearance of a hell-dog here and there among 
peoples outside of the Indo-European (Aryan) family. So, e. g., 
I. G. Miiller, in his Geschichte der Americanischen Urreligionen, 
second edition, p. 88, mentions a dog who threatens to swallow the 
souls in their passage of the river of hell. There was a custom 
among the Mordwines to put a club into the coffin with the corpse, 
to enable him to drive away the watch-dogs at the gate of the 
nether world.| The Mordwines, however, have borrowed much of 
their mythology from the Iranians. The Hurons and Iroquois 
told the early missionaries that after death the soul must cross a deep 
and swift river on a bridge formed by a single slender tree, where 
it had to defend itself against the attacks of a dog.’ No sane 
ethnologist or philologer will insist that all these conceptions are 
related genetically, that there is nothing accidental in the repetition 
of the idea. The dog is prominent in animal mythology ; one of his 
functions is to watch. It is quite possible, nay likely, that a dog, 
pure and simple, has strayed occasionally into this sphere of con- 
ceptions without any further organic meaning—simply as a baying, 
hostile, watch-dog. But we cannot prove anything by an ignorant 
non possumus; the conception may, even if we cannot Say must, 
after all in each case, have been derived from essentially the same 
source; the dead journeying upward to heaven interfered with 
by a coursing heavenly body, the sun or the moon, or both. Any- 
how, the organic quality of the Indo-European, or at least the 
Hindu myth makes it guide and philosopher. From dual sun 
and moon coursing across the sky to the two hell-hounds, each 
step of development is no less clear than from Zeus pater, “Father 
Sky,” to breezy Jove, the gentleman about town with his escapades 
and amours. To reverse the process, to imagine that the Hindus 
started with two visionary dogs and finally identified them with 
sun and moon—that iis as easy and natural as it is for a river to flow 
up the hill back to its source. 

The rudiment of the present essay in Comparative Mythology 





*Max Miller, Contributions to the Science of Mythology, p. 240. 
*Brinton. The Myths of the New World. Second Edition, p. 265. 
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was published by the writer some years ago in a learned journal, 
under the title, “The two dogs of Yama in a new role.” My late 
lamented friend, Max Miiller, the gifted writer who knew best of all 
men how to rivet the attention of the cultivated public upon questions 
of this sort, did me the honor to notice my proposition in an article 
in the London Academy of August 13, 1892 (number 1058, page - 
134-5), entitled “Professor Bloomfield’s Contributions to the Inter- 
pretation of the Veda.” In this article he seems to try to establish a 
certain similarity between -his conception of the Kerberos myth and 
my own. This similarity seems to me to be entirely illusory. Pro- 
fessor Miiller’s own last words on the subject in the Preface of his 
Contributions to the Science of Mythology (p. xvi.), will make 
"clear the difference between our views. He identifies, as he always 
has identified, Kerberos with the Vedic stem Carvara, from which is 
derived Carvari, “night.” To quote his own words: “The germ of 
the idea . . . must be discovered in that nocturnal darkness, 
that ¢drvaram tamas, which native mythologists in India had not yet 
quite forgotten in post-Vedic times.” With such a view my own has 
not the least point of contact. Cabala, the name of one of the dogs, 
means “spotted, bright’; it is the name of the sun-dog.; it is quite 
the opposite of the ¢drvaram tamas. The name of the moon-dog, 
and, by transfer, the dog of the night, is Cyama or Cyava “black,” 
not Cabala, nor Carvara. The association of the two dogs with day 
and night is the association of sun and moon with their respective 
diurnal divisions, and nothing more. Of Cimmerian gloom there 
can be nothing in the myth primarily, because it deals at the begin- 
ning with heaven, and not with hell; with an auspicious, and not 
a gloomy, vision of life after death. 

In conclusion I would draw the attention of those scholars, 
writers, and publicists that have declared bankruptcy against the 
methods and results of Comparative Mythology to the present 
attempt to establish an Indo-European naturalistic myth. I would 
ask them to consider, in the light of the Veda, that it is probable 
that the early notions of future life turn to the visible heaven with 





? Presented to the American Oriental Society at its meeting May 5, 1891; 
and printed in its Journal, Vol. XV., pp. 163 ff. 
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its sun and moon, rather than to the topographically unstable and 
elusive caves and gullies that lead to a wide-gated Hades. In 
heaven, therefore, and not in hell, is the likely breeding spot of the 
Cerberus myth. On the way to heaven there is but one pair that 
can have taken shape reasonably in the minds of primitive observers 
into a pair of Cerberi. Sun and moon, the Veda declares, are the 
Cerberi. In due time, and by gradual stages, the heaven myth 
became a hell myth. The Vedic seers had no Pluto, no Hades, no 
Styx, and no Charon; yet they had the pair of dogs. Now when 
Yama and his heaven become Pluto and hell, then, and only then, 
Yama’s dogs are on a plane with the three-headed, or two-headed, 
Greek Kerberos. It is not likely that the chthonic hell visions of 
the Greeks were also preceded by heavenly visions, and that Ker- 7 
beros originally sprang from heaven. Consider, too, the breadth 
and the persistence of these ideas, their simple background, and 
their natural transition from one feature to another in the myth 
of Cerberus, and the notions of sun and moon (day and night) in 
their relation to the precarious life of man upon the earth, his death, 
and his future life. For my part, I do not believe that the hones 
critics of the methods and results of Comparative Mythology, though 
they have been made justly suspicious by the many failures in this 
field, will ever successfully “run past, straightway, the two four-eyed 
dogs, the spotted and the dark, the Cabalau, the brood of Sarama.” 


Maurice BLOOMFIELD. 




















JUSTICE. 


~ 


. Judges and officers shalt 
thou make thee in thy gates . 

and they shall judge the people with 
just judgment. Execute ye judgment 
and righteousness, and deliver the 
spoiled out of the hand of the oppres- 
sor: and do no wrong, do no violence 
to the stranger, the fatherless nor the 
widow . 


PROCLAMATION, the firing of a few guns in salute, 

the hauling down of one flag, the raising of another,a few 
paragraphs, or at most a few columns in the newspapers very inade- 
quately signalised to the world the most extraordinary event history 
has ever had to record ; yet—busy people that we are—as notable and 
recent as is that event and notwithstanding we were the principal 
actors in it, you have to be reminded that I allude to the cession of 
Cuba to its people by our government ! 

That the probabilities are that it will not be long before that 
country applies for admission to the Union, and that a powerful com- 
mercial-political element here seems to be striving to hasten that 
consummation, should not lessen in the slightest degree the glory that 
attaches to the giving of such a precedent to the world. It was ex- 
traordinary magnanimity, inspired by the highest motives on the part 
of the administration and in accordance with the real desires of our 
people. The unworthy ulterior motives of the clique just referred 
to simply facilitated the performance of that act by estopping opposi- 
tion to the President’s carrying-out of the people’s well-known wish. 
Above all else, however, it was a splendid example of national justice. 

Note also that, too, in our treatment of the Chinese indemnity 
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matter and the Venezuelan affair we are striving to have othcr nations 
join us in rendering a higher quality of international justice than most 
of them are used to. 

What surprises most people in all this is that as fond of advertis- 
ing, as immodest as we are generally believed to be we are making so 
little noise about this new brand of Justice we are so mildly yet firmly 
endeavoring to have established as standard. 

Strange how little understood that term, Justice, has always 
been, how misapplied, illogically conceived and wrongly administered 
it has remained through ages, even in the most advanced civilisation. 
That we seem to grasp some of the significance of the word and are 
willing, at times at least, to live up to its proper application justifies 
us in indulging in some self-gratulation, if nothing more. We will 
attend to that, however, in the privacy of our several closets. It is 
not my purpose to suggest or inaugurate any flapping of our national 
wings just now, but, if you will bear with me awhile I will endeavor 
to briefly review how Justice has been regarded, interpreted and ad- 
ministered before our day. 

Such a glancing back need not be time wasted; it may assist 
us to a clearer appreciation of our manifold duties in the complicated 
administration of our growing interests and of our wonderfully 
diversified transactions with other peoples. 

History and the splendid writings of antiquity reinforced by the 
sound logic of such moderns as Crazowski, Bishop, Schenider and 
particularly de Coulanges have made the task of compilation an easy 
one. If it be as interesting and instructive as it is earnest then am I 
well repaid, indeed, for the labor it involved. 

Men have ever been prone to attempt to soar in the very heights 
oi political organisation, even to rise to the clouds and misty reveries 
of waters humanitarian rather than to settle right down to the prosaic 
details of practical life; to create systems of government, to organise 
states, is so much more worthy of our genius than is it to bother with 
the trivialities of mere administration. Still, if we pause to really 
seriously think it over we must realise that there are some things 
even more precious than our political rights, for there are involved 
in this question of Justice, our well-being, our civil rights and liberty, 
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cur property, our conscience, our very lives, all that constitutes our 


material and moral existence. 

Of old Greece, Athens was the best governed city, the most 
prosperous and most intelligently organised. Whatever her faults 
we must admit that of all ancient republics her’s was the least un- 
democratic. There were rich and poor but there was no privileged 
class or caste. No chiefs or judges were appointed ; the entire city, 
all the people, established the laws, united in declaring war, in arrang- 
ing treaties, in governing themselves. Every citizen was indeed a 
judge, a representative in Congress. The laws were administered by 
the people in jury assembled. Every year six thousand jurors were 
drawn and all sat in judgment all that year. There was no class of 
jurists or ‘specially trained administrators. To be upon that jury one 
had to be over thirty years old and free from criminal indictment or 
judgment. The entire body sometimes sat upon the one case, but 
oftener they were divided into sections of two to five hundred, each 
section presided over by a member, a temporarily elected archon, and 
sitting in different parts of the city. 

The people governed themselves and judged themselves. There 
could be no tyranny; the rights of all were guaranteed by all; each 
victim of a crime had the entire city behind him to punish the 
criminal ; justice was absolutely gratuitous and was oftener invoked 
by the poor than by the rich. 

Then, again, there is the reverse side to consider. None of these 
judges could well be deeply versed in law, nor could he have a very 
clear insight into human weaknesses or an intuitive appreciation of 
true and false testimony. Those things come only with years of train- 
ing and study. 

Such large bodies were easily carried away by specious, eloquent 
pleading, whatever the real merits of the case; intrigue was more 
easily practised in such a crowd than with a judge directly and solely 
responsible for his verdicts. A crowd becomes as a single individual 
when properly handled by a spell-binder ; it is swayed by his every 
emotion ; he can carry it to a certain point then even his control ends, 
the crowd becomes a frenzied, unreasoning mob. So it often was 
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with the Athenians. Would any judge or an intelligent jury have 
condemned Socrates? 

Such a court is as wrong an organisation of Justice as is an 
absolute monarchy. The judge was the state; what chance had an 
individual whose rights clashed with those of the state, or who might 
be suspected of treason? Witness Demosthenes’ second trial for 
instance. 

We notice that all the Athenian pleadings laid great stress upon 
the poverty of the pleader. Punishment was generally meted out 
in fines, confiscations, rarely in a death sentence. The state throve 
upon fines, it was dangerous to be wealthy, for just think how neces- 
sary it was to insure funds sufficient to pay the six thousand judges. 

That justice was pretty in theory, it had a fine flavor of democ- 
racy, but in application, exercised by the people, it necessarily was 
subordinate to the interests, the passions of the people. We find no 
sufficient guaranty in it to safeguard individual liberty, the rights of 
property, man’s conscience, or even his life. 

Roman justice has been the basis of that of most modern nations, 
It varied with the constitution of the state, but was never disasso- 
ciated from politics. Its constant and fundamental principle was that 
it emanated from state authority and necessarily was part of and one 
with the latter. A judge, a magistrate, was always also an adminis- 
trator, the magister was invariably the representative of the central 
authority, the chief, the arbiter and judge as well as the commander 
of the troops of his district. Call him pretor, consul, dictator or 
what you will, but in him was vested ali authority. True there were 
pretors to whom was assigned the duty of judging, but they also 
commanded the troops, they constituted the provincia urbana but 
really were sub-consuls acting under the consuls who could at any 
time hold court themselves and set aside the verdicts of their sub- 
alterns. According to the Romans, law was by reason of authority 
alone; equity, reason and conscience counted for but little in the 
question. 

There were also special officers called judex wrongly supposed 
by many to be judges. They were but “district-attorneys,” they pre- 
pared state cases, took testimony, heard pleadings and reported to the 
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administrator who then passed judgment. Justice was necessarily 
subservient to public interest and reasons of state, hence the maxim, 
salus populi suprema lex esto, and from that old source are derived 
all the iniquitous laws of lése majesté with which the old world 
has since been burdened. These laws were equally handy of appli- 
cation under the Republic and under the Empire. In either case it 
meant an absolute power, an arbitrary and often cruel one before 
which all personal rights were effaced. Now, all offences against 
those laws were tried before a consul, pretor or other officer of the 
state. Could there be a case in which the judge was not interested 
to the extent at least of upholding his own dignity, or, as chief of 
that particular community, the dignity of the state? 

The ancients never seemed to recognise that republican des- 
potism was as crushing as that of any other ruler. Under the latter 
it became tyranny; under the former people voluntarily submitted 
and called it liberty. 

True there was an appeal from the consul’s decision direct to the 
people, but those assemblies were presided over by that consul, and 
brave indeed was the individual who walked not on the line laid down 
by that officer. The right of appeal was really a dead letter. They 
tried to revive it at least seven times during a period of three centuries 
' but only in the last two hundred years of the Republic was it really 
effective. 

At times the people sat in judgment in a case direct, not an 
appeal, but such a court was convened by and presided over by the 
consul. It partook of the nature of a political gathering rather than 
a court of justice ; witness the trials of Coriolanus, Claudius Pulcher 
and of Scipio Africanus; passion, hatred and party ruled. 

In the latter years of the Republic there grew up an institution 
much resembling our jury system—in sound, at least. Tribunals of 
some thirty or more were chosen by ballot, they were presided over 
only by a questor or przetor, who merely read the sentence agreed to 
by the jurors. These sat for a year and were called questiones per- 
petue. Several such bodies sat at a time, one attended to crimes 
against the person, another to civil cases and so on, though it does 
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not appear that any of the jurors had previously received any training 
in the laws relating to the particular branch assigned him. 

I said this system sounded well, it had the ring of true democ- 
racy, but in application it was the mightiest bulwark of the aristoc- 
racy. Rome, you remember, even as a republic never was frankly 
democratic. Athens was. In Rome when the patrician caste was 
weeded out, destroyed, there immediately sprang up an aristocracy of 
wealth. Apparently all men were equal politically and at law, but in 
fact classes divided off according to the ciphers of respective wealth. 
Men were elected to the senate from such a class only, to other offices 
from such and such classes. One had to be rich indeed to reach the 
higher offices—the suffrage of the people was expensive ; the services 
were gratuitous but the pickings were tempting. A man could not 
vote unless he had a certain income. Representation was so juggled 
that the property-owners ‘had thirty-one seats, in the Assembly the 
proletariat but four. All the offices were purchased. As a matter of 
fact the Senate became a close corporation, an hereditary office, con- 
trolled by the rich families, and to these fell all the honors, sacer- 
dotal, martial and civil. It was from this senate that the lists of 
these juries we have noted were made up. They robbed the people 
and the magistrature of their authority and subserved the interests 
of this’ new oligarchy, becoming its strongest shield as well as most — 
potent weapon of offence. Politics again ruled Justice. 

The Republic really succumbed in consequence of the bitter 
strife between the classes as to who should compose these juries ; the 
middle class demanded recognition upon them, not to give a better 
quality of justice but, mark you, on account of the pickings; the 
oligarchy haughtily refused to yield any of its rights; the former 
then aimed higher, even aspired to the senatorial toga, and civil war 
upset the whole order of things. 

But justice remained as strongly bound to and controlled by 
politics as ever. The emperor was supreme judge, in fact the only 
judge. He delegated legati and procuratores to administer the laws, 
but it was in his name,/according to his instructions and solely for 
his interests they were administered. 

There were lawyers to assist, to defend the accused but the judge 
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paid as little attention to them as he did to their clients. He had 
other functions to attend to, military, social, etc., and wasted little 
time trying cases. The most important matters were expedited about 
as our police courts mete out justice and with about the same results ; 
the accused was almost invariably fined. That made a quite im- 
portant asset in the finances of the empire and added somewhat to 
the emoluments of the judges. There was an appeal, of course, but 
what did it amount to? From judge to the governor, then to 
the vice-prefect, to the prefect of pretorians and soon up. A costly 
proceeding and of little advantage. All their instructions were from 
the same source and the laws themselves were given by the emperors, 
mere whims often, in the form of edictum rescriptum or responsum, 
depending whether he “simply spoke, or wrote, or answered special 
questions.” There was no law but the will of the ruler. ’ 

Naturally, under such a régime terrible abuses grew up. “Pre- 
ventive detainer” was inaugurated, a man was imprisoned for fear he 
might commit crime. Such a procedure was absolutely unknown to 
the ancients. Bail under heavy bonds secured the “suspect’s” re- 
lease. Torture and “forceful inquiry” became potent factors in the 
administration of justice. Old Rome had permitted the torture 
of slaves; under the Empire it was applied freely to all classes, 
flagellation, “refined barbarities,” confiscation of property, hard 
labor in the mines, slavery, were some of the lesser punishments 
inflicted upon the subjects of the mighty emperors. Confiscation 
was particularly in vogue, it added so to the imperial coffers. The 
number of slaves increased and they were not all taken from con- 
quered peoples, neither property nor other rights were respected, 
agriculture languished, the trades were abandoned, public as well 
as private works ceased, and the Empire went the way of all des- 
potisms. 

Tacitus, some of the traditions of the Sagas, and a few old Ger- 
manic codes show us the condition of Justice and its administration, 
locally, nationally and internationally among the Germanic, Celtic 
and Frankish peoples of Europe, laws and customs that, naturally, 
left a powerful influence upon the successors to these peoples in 
feudal times and hence a strong impress upon us, their more or less 
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direct descendants. At first these laws were in the hands of a 
sacerdotal theocracy, then followed tribal rule. The evolution was 
slow, these people were phlegmatic, more stable than, albeit not so 
wise as, the Greeks and Romans. The latter period was necessarily 
one of interdependence. There were three classes, the nobles, 
the freedmen and the bondsmen or serfs. The nobles depended 
somewhat upon the king, the freedmen very much upon the nobles, 
and the serfs absolutely upon the others. 

_ Mundium was the word: a lot of followers and serfs were attach- 
ed to a noble, they formed a group, a family, and hence the present 
confusion and paucity of our names. 

Some would have us believe these old peoples had no idea of 
property and its rights. They had a very well-defined one. The chief 
or lord, or head of the composite or real family, held all of the prin- 
Cipality or section—later, counties—that is, all that was granted him 
by the king or that he could get by “conquest” from his neighbors. 
It was parcelled out to his followers on leases, some extending 
unto the fifth generation and some even in perpetuity, but mostly for 
short terms; indeed the farming lands changed hands nearly every 
year. 

These families or groups grew in importance, they yielded scant 
fealty to the king, and increased their authority in their own domain. 
We see there the germ and soon the full flower of feudal institutions. 
There was “public justice,’ and also “private justice.” Treason or 
cowardice on the part of the chief were about the only crime tried 
under the former in a court composed of all the chiefs about, merely 
presided over by the king who exercised the same authority over the 
court as does our vice-president over the senate. The sentence of 
the court was rendered by a priest and always executed by him—a 
relic of the ancient form of “justice in the name of the gods.” 
“Private justice” covered or punished all other offences. The chiet 
of the tribe was sole judge of and had the power of life and death 
over all his retainers and serfs. Inter-tribal disputes were never 
taken before the king, they were settled by arbitration or by blood 
and a family or tribe that could not manage its own affairs was soon 
absorbed by the stronger ones. This arbitration court, or mall as it 
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was called, was composed of a hundred sub-chiefs. They were as 
often called together by the offender as by the offended, they could 
not summon witnesses but merely tried to patch up the difficulty, or 
as a not always last resort, suggested a duel or even a battle. They 
frequently counselled an indemnity to be paid to the offended; par- 
ticularly in the case of a murder they set a price that the murderer 
should pay the son of his victim or to the latter’s chief, and when 
once that Wehrgeld was paid the matter was settled and the murderer 
could hold up his head as high as any one. - 

The Frankish kings attempted a sort of composite justice made 
up from the traditions of the old Roman Empire and the customs 
of their Germanic kinsmen. It read well, but its application, judged 
by the records and legislative documents of the time, was not a 
startling success. Charlemagne vainly endeavored to bring order 
out of chaos, his repeated exhortations to his nobles and officers to 
administer justice “justly” are really pathetic; they give us a clue to 
the brand of justice customarily meted out. For centuries no sort of 
law really obtained and justice was but a hazy memory. The individ- 
ual had absolutely no rights but those he could defend by the sword. 
Society protected no one. Force became the law and the sword its 
sole administrator. Warfare was not the exclusive privilege of 
kings and the nobles; ecclesiastics, peasants, all classes of men 
warred among themselves and banded together against a common 
enemy ; it was continual strife, pillage, murder and rapine and even 
the more sensible among men, yes the mighty (Saint) Louis of: 
France himself, hardly dared express an adverse criticism of the 
habit, or attempt to stem the tide of bloodshed; it had become a 
fixed custom; a man entered into a bloody individual quarrel, or 
plunged a whole province into war, with as little or less hesitancy 
than one to-day instructs his lawyer to collect a bill “by any reason- 
able means.” 

For three hundred years force was the only law recognised by 
the individual as well as the nation. Individually we have fairly out- 
grown that idea, but as nations I do not see that the conditions have 
changed very much; we have an occasional “peace conference” and 
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all that sort of thing, but force remains a pretty potent factor in the 
settlement of international difficulties. 

From the very beginning of the eleventh century men realised 
something was wrong. Life was not worth living, everybody and 
everything suffered, individuals and nations were going to rack and 
ruin, fields remained untilled, no manufacturing could safely go on, 
and famine was common. People rebelled against war, they clamored 
not for Justice, they had forgotten the word, but they did yearn for 
peace. The great revolutions of the twelfth century had but that one 
purpose! Nations were not establishing laws to govern their people ; 
there was no public authority to rebel against; it was the individual 
begging and fighting for a law to be governed by. Societies with 
that end in view were organised, seemingly spontaneously, all over 
the civilised (?) world. They grew in importance and, little by 
little at least, private warfare fell out of fashion. It was forbidden 
the peasantry, then the middle classes and, by easy steps, the nobles. 
At first they were restricted only as to times when they could not 
fight, so many days a week had to be observed as “peace days,” and 
it went hard with the princeling who infracted the rule ; al/ the others 
were glad of the opportunity of joining in his punishment. Then a 
law was established that compelled the nobles to wait forty days 
between the dispute and actual hostilities. That gave them time to 
think it over and much trouble was thus averted. 

Civil order grew apace, charters were respected, codes of law 
were established, the king became more potent, a central administra- 
tion was possible and municipalities and courts were organised and 
magistrates took the place of the sword—among individuals; nations 
still glared at one another, the stronger brandishing their swords 
and shaking their plumes in the hope of intimidating the lesser ones, 
and these hatching up combinations that would enable them to glare 
back. 

In affairs of any importance the magistrate or tribal chief, and in 
inter-communal matters the suzerain himself, sat as the president of 
the court, and the accused had the right to be judged by his “peers,” 
four, six, ten or more men of exactly his own rank, and punctilious 
indeed was he in his “peremptory and privileged” challenges. The 
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presiding judge but rendered the verdict agreed upon by the peers. 
Strange it seems, too, that if that verdict was not to his liking the 
accused or the disgruntled litigant transferred his enmity from his 
opponent to the “peers” who did him the “injustice.” Spite of the 
peaceful tendencies above noted, many bloody quarrels, real wars, 
were waged twixt litigant and jury as results of these trials. 

Trouble between men of different ranks was tried before the 
peers of the lesser one. Vassals and serfs were still judged by their 
chiefs, but even they were often given the benefit of a jury of their 
fellows, and in any event they were not the abused class in that 
period we sometimes imagine them to have been; their condition was 
certainly superior to that of the peasantry of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. They were protected by certain laws, unwrit- 
ten ones, but “customs that obtained among gentlemen in the treat- 
ment of their people” that were religiously observed and jealously 
guarded. The chief held court (without power of inflicting death) 
always at the same spot, under some particular tree or arbor in the 
great court of the castle, hence the term “court.” It was a place of 
sanctuary, accused and witnesses had the right to say anything there 
without its prejudicing against them later, and once a man claimed it 
as asylum no enemy, or even the master, could do him harm until 
after he had been judged. 

In the cities the mayor and aldermen (the old men and principai 
ones of the place) held court and tried minor cases. While the 
aldermen debated after the evidence was all in, the mayor retired so 
as not to “intimidate their decision.” The chiefs levied fines that 
reverted to themselves, and imprisoned evil-doers in their “dun- 
geons” ; the cities turned their fines into the municipal treasury and 
maintained (usually well filled) great city prisons. Village justice 
was administered either by a mayor and his council or by a provost 
or deputy, subject to the lord of that particular feudality. Still these 
courts were not altogether dependent upon the will of the lord, the 
jury of peers obtained there, too, and the old records show us some 
strange findings that indicate indeed that the lord often came out of 
the small end when such courts adjudicated disputes between him and 


his tenants. 
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The quality of this justice was simple, rugged, yet eminently 
more logical and just than could often be obtained under the in- 
volved laws of later date that were framed, one would think, for the 
express purpose of allowing lawyers to quibble. The people were 
well balanced, simple if you wish, but society, nevertheless, was fairly 
well constituted. Every one was tired of the warfare and the never- 
ending quarrels of his predecessors. Under other conditions such 
a system of justice would have miscarried and been the handmaiden 
to conflict and disorder. The thirteenth century was notable for the 
calm that reigned all about. It was ominous. 

For with the fourteefth century there ‘came troublous times ; 
strife in the state, in the church, in the community, between sects, be- 
tween countries, aye and between members of the one family. Kings 
grew over-ambitious and classes first mistrusted each other, then mis- 
trust turned to implacable hatred. The “plain people” lost their hold 
upon the administration of justice ; village courts were abolished ; the 
jurisdiction of municipal courts was cut down; kings and princes 
grew more and more despotic and the people more and more 
rebellious. 

I trust this leafing over of the musty old tomes of the past has 
not been too wearisome to you: I lay particular stress upon it, for 
the older I grow the more impressed am I with the influence that 
that past exercises over us in absolutely everything we do. Our 
government, our politics, our faith, our mode of life, are based upon 
how we have read that past. Differences of opinion even about 
matters of to-day, and trivial ones, may be traced to the prejudice, in- 
spired by that past, with which we observe things and forecast their 
results. Does such a man believe in the Divine rights of kings? 
Depend upon it he has not only an hereditary bent that way, but his 
reading of history and natural admiration for the grandeur and valor 
of this or that mighty ruler of the past, have much to do with his 
’ opinion whatever may be his environment. Is such another rabidly 
democratic? That too is an hereditary trait handed down through 
generations from the time some poor wretch was cruelly wronged by 
a “noble” feudal baron; but mark you, he has read of and been im- 
pressed, stirred-up by the cruelty of kings and has absorbed advanced 
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notions anent the. rights of the down-trodden people and 
all that sort of thing in his early youth and reading. And that pre- 
judice seizes hold of us in our very childhood, our first books are 
responsible for it and the efforts of a lifetime are not sufficient to 
eradicate it. True, the old régime does not govern us, but the idea 
we have of it dominates and governs each one of us. 

The trouble is that our knowledge of that past is so very im- 
perfect, and, indeed, generally derived from romantic fiction. Each 
one fashions to himself an imaginary past. Do you ever find two 
men with the same notion of any detail of history? There are so 
many different ways of mistaking history, and each one of us models 
his political credo about the errors to which he has given his 
preference or to which he is chained by his early education. We 
have about as many political parties and subdivisions in the world 
to-day as there were different school histories in our youth. A famous 
German scholar tells me he would gladly give up ten years of his life 
could he but forget, or at least get away from, the influence of what 
he read before he was fourteen! 

Scientific, exact and as unprejudiced a study as we can give 
history is of the greatest value to society. Would that we had time 
to look into this question of justice, as it was dealt with in the past 
with leisure and thoroughness. We are striving to establish uni- 
versal peace, equity among nations and men, let us first try and weed 
out our prejudices and errors regarding the past. It is time well 
spent. History wrongly interpreted keeps us divided ; it is by a more 
intimate knowledge of it, a clearer appreciation of its details and 
Keener insight into and comparison of the old time systems of justice 
that we may hope to begin the work of conciliation, of unifying our 
views, of ennobling our common purposes, and of finally establishing 
that peace that at present does certainly seem to be far beyond our 
understanding. 

But let us back to the middle ages, they are of particular interest 
to us, for, with a change of name, some slight variation and an in- 
jection of new as well as of very old ideas, their laws, their notions of 
justice are still doing duty for us. 

We noted the advance of monarchical supremacy in the fifteenth 
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century. Kings were ambitious, yes, but the people contributed to 
the overthrow of their “cherished” rights, they abdicated them. 
Liberty is always a burden ; to govern one’s self is tiresome and only 
the most energetic of peoples make a success of it; to be one’s own 
judge is positively unbearably irksome. It was not only the men of 
those days who shirked jury duty; the excuses we read of, given to 
evade that task, have a strangely familiar sound to us. It meant 
time lost to business or pleasure, annoyance, responsibility and often 
—in those days, not now—a fight. So difficult was it to get a jury 
that frequently but four men sat and upon most important cases, 
indeed we have record of only one man being selected to try a case 
involving life. 

A suzerain was supposed to call all his vassals to sit at certain ) 
assizes. They were pretty independent of him, however, and those 
who did not ignore the summons “begged off” very formally, being 
certain they would be excused, or paid their fine for non-attendance 
as nonchalantly as does the automobilist for fast riding, so that the 
king could but depend upon his lesser vassals, the weaker ones, those 
absolutely under his thumb and anxious to do his beck. One of, the 
most famous trials in feudal England was tried before but three 
peers, two of whom fell in mortal combat waged with the unsuccess- 
ful plaintiff, who, later was crippled for life by the third. Jury duty 
had its dangers as well as discomforts in those days. It was so much 
easier (and safer) to have those things attended to by others, and 
the kings were not slow in availing themselves of the opportunity to 
attend to all the dispensing of justice. Still it is a mistake to say 
that trial by one’s peers was wrested from the people by violence 
or ruse. 

Naturally the kings and suzerain chiefs could not, or would not 
attend to all the petty disputes and legal quibbles. We have but 
scant notion of the mass of litigation and prosecution carried on; 
there were crimes innumerable besides those we punish to-day, sor- 
cery, “blasphemy of relics,” and what not, and in civil matters barons 
and common folk alike seemed to walk about with the proverbial 
chip on the shoulder. They were far more litigious than we are 
and, Heaven knows, that is bad enough. Those kingly duties were 
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deputised, men studied the laws, precedents and procedures, they 
’ became adepts at questioning, extracting evidence by the rack and 
other effective means. Légistes, procurators, assizors, deputy 
judges they were called. Their’s became a science, a profession, the 
application of the old Roman code a fine art. 

The clergy, with ample time for study, and a boundless ambition 
to satisfy, were particularly adept, for, forsooth, the law could be 
turned to good advantage, and they became great jurists. Arch- 
bishop This and Prior That, princes of the church and common 
monks sat upon the benches and bent every energy toward getting all 
others off, but among their number there were barons and titled 
judges, so that even the upper classes still deluded themselves with 
the idea they were being tried by their peers. To all intents, for a 
time at least, all courts of justice of Europe were ecclesiastical, 
though the kings and Rome itself sought to curb this holy zeal. 

Whatever their formation the transition of these courts from the 
old trial by peers was an easy one, not particularly slow but without 
shock. How unconscious we are of absolute changes, complete 
revolutions, when they do not come as sudden surprises! Contem- 
poraneous writers chronicle these changes but without comment; 
they apprehended not the effects of what was going on. It upset the 
entire social structure, the conditions, the politics, the religion of the 
Middle Ages and of all succeeding times. 

Monarchical rights were wonderfully enlarged through the un- 
conscious intermediary of these courts, and feudality received its 
death blow through their unintended instrumentality. Under the 
old régime a man either obeyed the verdict of his peers in judgment 
assembled, or fought those peers and defied all hands to enforce the 
sentence; under the new dispensation appeal was the order. No 
one thought of fighting a book-worm, a priest, a grave and ancient 
judge, as most of the judges were, so he went from petty court up 
to the seignorial tribunal, from it to king’s court, and from the latter 
to the ruler himself. The dukes and barons maintained great 
armies ; the kings had few troops, but they governed by force withal, 
through the courts; they reigned by virtue of the law which they 
manipulated and enforced by playing one feudal lord and his troops, 
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his wealth and his ambition, against the other, and wound up by the 
destroying or absorbing the power of both. 

This magistrature, incipient, subordinate, the plaything of kings 
at first, grew in independence apace with its importance. Early in 
the thirteenth century terms of office were insecure and short at best, 
depending solely upon the good will of the crown; then they became 
life offices. Kings, always more or less pressed for funds, sold the 
appointments and collected rentals during their continuation. These 
offices actually became hereditary (again history repeated itself) 
transmitted from father to son, and were “as hot coals unto the 
fingers of royalty” to such an extent that the latter voluntarily gave 
up the appointive power and made them elective by the privy councils 
and “ parliaments” (of which these judges formed part). Men 
spent fortunes in influencing, buying these elections and justice be- 
came a veritable monopoly. It is passing strange, too, that the 
justice administered under such conditions was of pretty fair quality. 
Men sought the office for the power and the glory; there were no 
salaries attached to these high offices, but the emoluments were con- 
siderable, the fees levied upon litigants were many and all reverted 
to the courts. The judges had large retinues, bailiffs, clerks, readers, 
expounders, mace-bearers, criers, and so on, and all had their pick- 
ings from off the litigiously inclined—who seemed to thrive under 
and enjoy the operation. Have things changed since then so very 
much ? 

Venality crept in little by little, however, dishonest judges were 
not the exception, in fact those who were above suspicion were 
looked upon as heroes. Henry IV. of France declared that all his 
courts were corrupt. He said he knew for he had purchased verdicts 
in every one of them. Hand in hand with venality came ignorance. 
Judges as well as “pleaders” (lawyers) still passed through the farce 
of an examination before taking their places, but their ignorance of 
the first principles of equity as well as of law was sometimes monu- 
mental. The world has not yet gotten over the tangles and evil 
precedents bequeathed it by that judiciary. And these conditions 
obtained for full three hundred years. Worst of all, the magistrates 
not only administered the laws but very largely enacted them, 
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originated them. As constituted in the thirteenth century the magis- 
trature was the origin, the grandparent of the senates of to-day. 
Kings devised laws, but they were inoperative until passed upon by 
those courts or “parliaments” ; they really exercised the right of veto. 
James I. swore his courts were “a sort of republic in an alleged mon- 
archy whose ruler danced to its tune.” 

Still the courts were loyal, they were never adversaries to the 
crown, they simply opposed it when its wearer overstepped certain 
bounds, they jealously insisted upon its attending to its own business, 
which no longer was the administration of justice. At the same 
time this judiciary became the “defender of the people’s rights,” 
however royalist its tendencies. 

As if by very reason of its conception, in very disgust, it purged 
itself thereof—those things do happen you know—and as it became 
purer so grew its power. To the judiciary of that time belongs the 
honor of inspiring, devising a constitutional monarchy from which 
sprang the idea of its being a co-ordinate branch of government in 
monarchical as well as republican forms. It kept kings straight, 
people satisfied, and despite the sins of its youth that judiciary of the 
fifteenth century, corrupt, venal, purchasable and purchased as it was, 
has given us the firmest bulwark society has to-day. 

For centuries did kings seek to minimise that authority that 
thwarted their schemes and anchored them in quiet waters, but with- 
out success. Yet each was dependent upon the other. Once—in 
France—did the judiciary attempt a revolution, a rebellion against 
the king. It lacked material force, so had to ally itself with the 
nobles or with the “masses”; in either company was it most ill at 
ease, and it was but a little while before it went back into the royal 
fold and redoubled its devotion to that cause. It could neither 
brook an absolute monarchism or stand without a king. 

The old judiciary waged a constant warfare upon the excesses 
of that absolutism, the men who sat upon its benches were living 
synonyms for “liberal conservatism”; but then, excesses are as 
common to other forms of government, even republican ; moderation 
and discretion are no more inherent in the one than in the other. 
There have been times, even in our day, when the conservative in- 
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fluence of a judiciary was all that saved a nation from ruin. The 
interests of a day, the caprice of a man, influence legislation that 
unless counteracted by the conservative rulings of a wise court of 
review—based upon a written constitution that has withstood the 
shock and storms of years—might work incalculable and irremedi- 
able injury upon the entire nation. 

Of all the nations of to-day our’s stands the most in need of 
preserving intact the integrity, the freedom from party and other 
influence of not only its supreme court, but also of its state and petty 
courts. 

The greatest danger that threatens the judiciary, and through it 
the nation, is our tendency toward—aristocracy. A strange word to 
use in connection with a democratic form of government, is it not? 
But republic and democracy are not necessarily two correlative 
terms. That they are is what has been preached for years, though 
history shows us the fallacy of the claim. There is no nobler form 
of government than a republic, yet it is the most propitious forma- 
tion for the founding of an aristocracy that ever existed. It is so 
essentially aristocratic in its ultimate tendency that wherever a 
democracy has established a republic, that government has invariably, 
sooner or later, either resolved itself into a severely exclusive oli- 
garchy or else it has been overthrown by the people who replaced it 
with—of all things !—a monarchy. 

We saw that tendency in the South before the Rebellion, there 
was an unmistakably aristocratic flavor about its politics, its society ; 
the simpler habits, the sturdier stock and puritanical training of the 
men of the North counteracted that element and a democratic Re- 
public was preserved. But for how long? 

Remember, rather should we watch and pray and keep our loins 
ready girded for the fray than to sit idly by, indulging the while in 
ostentatious vauntings. We may feel that we are founded upon a 
rock and laugh at the precedents, the falls of other nations that have 
gone on before, but, I tell you, a thinking man shudders when he 
notes some of the tendencies of the times. We are strong, yes, but 
is our brief span of scant a century and a quarter of national exist- 
ence a criterion, a sufficient guarantee, that we shall go on thus in 
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contravention of what seems to have been the invariable, the immu- 
table order of things, as we know them to have been for at least 
thirty times the duration of that period ? 

There are essentials to our continued and true democracy : equal 
suffrage and representation ; absolute separation of government, law 
and religion; regular times when the people (I mean the people, not 
so-called conventions) have an opportunity to completely change the 
personnel of their representatives in government ; and a most jealous 
guardianship of the Constitution, particularly wherein it limits off- 
cial powers. 

Our judiciary generally is composed of high-minded, noble men, 
still we observe with regret, if not with positive fear, the infusion 
therein of a party spirit. Even our Supreme Court is expected to 
divide upon strictly party lines upon all great questions submitted to 
it. That is a relic of olden times we might well lay aside. The 
judiciary should be a class by itself, unhampered by obligations to 
appointive powers, forgetful of previous affiliations and unprejudiced 
by party desires or necessities, then would there be perfect justice 
and equity. 

If we can but preserve our judiciary as it is, however, we ought 
to be well pleased, our every effort at reform is needed far more 
in other directions. Our municipalities need, nearly every one of 
them, a moral as well as physical cleansing. If our federal and state 
governments were administered as are most of our little as well as 
great cities the nation would go to the dogs in a generation’s time. 
(It is a peculiar coincidence at least, that in our only really well- 
governed city, Washington, there is never an election, all offices are 
appointive and the people have no voice in any branch of its adminis- 
tration, yet they are happier, freer, better protected, and have more 
privileges and rights than the citizens of any other municipality.) 

The trouble is, like in the Middle Ages in the matter of judg- 
ment by peers (preserved, by the way, intact by the peers of Eng- 
land) we do not care to bother with details; the men of those times 
were willing that judges should relieve them of irksome duties; we 
are willing that those who make a business and traffic of politics 
should do our voting and necessarily our governing, and that the riff- 
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raff of society should sit upon our juries. Then we wonder at the 
verdicts rendered and at the calibre of the men who sit in solemn 
council squandering our money and granting suicidal franchises. 
What opposition do we offer to the ambitions of such men, and do 
not many of them, creep up or boldly walk into still higher places, in 
state and federal offices? 

There are dangers lurking about, there is a possibility of history 
repeating itself. We are too lazy or too busy to give more than a 
passing thought or moment to our government, let alone justice and 
our laws. We are perfectly satisfied to let things go and we dread 
anything like reform, or change or experiment. Experiment! Ah, 
that is the word most of us balk at. All reforms are branded “ex- 
periments” and our good people hold up their hands in horror. For 
instance, some of us are advocating the Bérenger method of treating 
first offences being adopted in this country (Senator Bérenger, of 
France, has been laughed at for years because he succeeded ten years 
ago in passing a law that every first offence, not involving over two 
years’ imprisonment, should have that penalty suspended and ulti- 
mately remitted, provided the offender commits no misdemeanor 
during the subsequent five years). We are laughed at, called dream- 


.ers, assured that we are suggesting dangerous experiments and what 


not, yet there are the records to show that the percentage of second 
offences in France has been reduced—by that law—from 46 to 5.4! 
But we should not speak of it for it’s only an — — — — experiment. 

We can afford to experiment along these lines. Mercy is an 
accompaniment to Justice. We should clear our minds of the fog 
that shrouds the justice, the methods of the past, that we may 
correctly appreciate the effects of those methods and be guided there- 
by in our experiments of the future. The past may indicate to us 
what cannot, should not be done. The great questions of the future 
that confront us are social questions. The alleged statesmen of 
Europe are afraid of seeing them settled ; some of their antics in the 
endeavor to keep them unsettled are positively grotesquely amusing 
if they were not so pitifully effective. They keep the people, the 
parliaments, the cabinets discussing such petty themes. Here, on 
the contrary, all is so vast! And the eyes of the world are upon us. 
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Our natural tendencies are toward a true democracy, the air we 
breathe is that of Freedom. Justice must accompany Freedom, and 
with Justice, Equity. 

We must recognise that there is an equity superior to social 
power, that there are rights of individuals that cannot be judged by 
the State and that conscience never can. 

Let us cultivate that spirit of regard for conscience, let us follow 
its dictates; they will not lead us astray. We may centre all our 
efforts upon our individual selves, they will not be wasted, nor will 
we be deemed selfish. Let each man be just unto his neighbor and 
peaceful, and you will observe how very quickly the municipality, 
the State, the Nation, the World is infected with that holy contagion. 


“The fruit of righteousness is 
sown in peace of those who make peace 


Wasuincron, D. C. F, W. FitzPatrick. 














AN INTERNATIONAL AUXILIARY LAN- 
GUAGE. 


N active campaign is being carried on in France with a view 
to securing the adoption of an international auxiliary lan- 
guage. There would be no occasion to speak of it if the commission 
established for this object cherished the chimera of giving to an 
artificial language the value and use of a living language. The 
present is an undertaking that is being conducted in a practical way 
and which deserves examination. I do not mean to intimate by this 
that I regard its success as easy or even probable. For indeed a first 
observation forces itself upon every one who faces this question of 
a common linguistic medium with an open mind. Even if this in- 
strument were found and adopted by academies and prescribed by 
governments, what would be its office and scope? 

Among the languages spoken to-day—leaving aside the yellow 
races, that is to say, the third part of the population of the globe ap- 
proximately—we can recognize three principal groups: the Anglo- 
Germanic, the Neo-Latin and the Slavic. In the first group the ad- 
vantage of number belongs at present to the English; in the second 
group to the Spanish including the Portuguese; and then to the 
French ; the Russian ranks after the English and before the German. 
Now if we weigh carefully the conditions of the success of a language, 
the extent of its actual possession (I mean the number of those who 
speak it), its political influence, its simplicity, etc., it will appear con- 
vincingly that the English language has the greatest chance. Ger- 
man presents difficulties which embarrass the efforts made to 
propagate it. French world policy by its weakness compromises 
the success of the French language, despite very definite ad- 
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vantages on its part. In brief, and without pushing this discus- 
sion too far, it seems that the struggle must come in the future be- 
tween two or three of our living languages, so that the adoption of an 
auxiliary language would not yield a permanent result. But leaving 
aside these conjectures regarding a possible evolution, let us con- 
sider the question of immediate utility. 

We may well doubt whether an artificial language if written will 
translate easily the movements of thought and can be applied to other 
subjects than the most ordinary themes of life ; it is one thing to give 
such a language the benefit of the qualities of a text that one may be 
translating, and quite a different thing to use it as a direct instrument. 
And as a spoken language (if indeed it can actually be spoken) it 
would be no more likely to give real expression to thought, since 
language is par excellence a personal matter, adequate to each indi- 
vidual. The use of it, therefore, would necessarily be limited from 
every point of view. Furthermore we are supposing that it would 
be easier to learn and understand an artificial language than a living» 
one, which seems to me far from being demonstrated. 

One last observation is forced upon me straightway. If I learn 
a living language, English for instance—if I learn it practically and 
not scholastically, I have the immediate advantage of being able to 
converse with 150 million men; and so with the other languages, in 
proportion to the number of people who speak them. Hence one may 
say that any individual who possesses two foreign languages in ad- 
dition to his mother tongue, or even one such, receives at once a 
benefit which no artificial language could possibly yield him. 

Commercial interests are already satisfied in large measure by 
the partial unification of the universal business vocabulary. As for 
the advantage which a few scholars might have from nearly under- 
standing one another in a Congress, I confess that I do not estimate 
it very highly. I do not think it will be very-much worth while to 
set academies and governments to work and resort to scholastic 
constraints for a result which seems to me so slight. 

How can we give life to that which is by its very definition dead? 
This is one great objection among many others. I hasten to add 
that MM. Couturat and Leau who are the most active members of the 
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“commission,” have foreseen and occasionally refuted some of these 
objections, either in pamphlets published by them, or in the book 
which they are now offering us and which I make it my duty to call 
the attention of your readers.’ 

The authors have had the patience to analyze all the systems that 
have been proposed, to classify them and criticise them. Their very 
curious work is a genuine monument. Their preference, we can in- 
fer, is for “Esperanto,” but they give us all the details of the case and 
leave the reader to judge for himself. I have just expressed with all 
freedom some general and not altogether favorable thoughts. I beg 
MM. Couturat and Leau not to charge them to invincible ill will. I 
do not claim to have exhausted the discussion, and I would have 
hesitated to oppose an interesting attempt. 


ParIis. L. ARREAT. 





* Histoire de la-langue universelle. Paris, Hachette, 1903. 














PASIGRAPHY—A SUGGESTION. 


EVERAL attempts have been made to create a world-language, 

a Volapiik, a pasiglossy, but all of them have sooner or later 
proved abortive. Without saying that the scheme is impossible, 
we recognise that it is confronted with serious difficulties, among 
which the sundry national and even dialectic idiosyncrasies of pro- 
nunciation seem so light and are so grave.! Volapiik, relatively the 
greatest success among the world-languages was so differently pro- 
nounced in England, France, and Germany that its adherents when 
visiting their sympathisers abroad had considerable trouble to un- 
derstand each other.? Critics contend with a great semblance of 
plausibility that even if a pasiglossy could be generally agreed 
upon, it would only add one more language to the Babylonian con- 
fusion of tongues. This much is sure, that so far, all world-lan- 
guages have been purely artificial conceits; they were spoken by 
their inventors and a few of their friends only, and the several fail- 
ures of this great ideal might almost be taken for an indication that 
the scheme is either unfeasible or premature. 

The case is different with pasigraphy, that is, a writing that 
could be read by people of different nationalities. Pasigraphy, 
that is, an ‘‘all-script,”” would consist of symbols denoting the 
meaning of language, not its sounds, nor even its words: and such 
an attempt, so far as the writer knows, has not as yet been made 
for any practical purpose, for the pasigraphy of logicians (such as 





1The very word ‘‘ Volapiik” is unpronounceable to the average Englishman 
who will say either ‘‘ Volapyook” or ‘‘ Volapeek.” 

2 This statement has been challenged by M. Leau, with whom I had some cor- 
respondence on the subject. 
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proposed by Ernst Schréder of Karlsruhe!) consists of logical sym- 
bols invented to describe logical relations, and had better be called 
in Schréder’s own nomenclature the ‘‘algebra of logic.” It serves 
theoretical purposes only. 

The idea of a pasigraphy was suggested to the writer by his 
study of Chinese. The Chinese script is, among all written lan- 
guages, the only one that in its way may be called a pasigraphy. 
The Chinese script may be read by every one in his own language: 
the Japanese read it in Japanese and the several provinces of the 
Chinese Empire are inhabited by nationalities which are more var- 
ied than the nationalities of Europe; and yet all of them use the 
same script, and every educated person of the Chinese Empire reads 
the Chinese script in his own way. This is possible because the 
Chinese symbols are ideograms ; they represent ideas, the meaning 
of words and not the sounds of speech.? 

It may seem that the Chinese script being actually in existence 
might be introduced as a pasigraphy for the whole world, but there 
are some serious objections. The Chinese script, though in its 
elements ideogrammatic, is after all conditioned by the Chinese 
spoken language, for it reproduces its many idiomatic and gram- 
matical expressions and cannot be understood without a close 
study of the significance of compound words, phrases, clauses, etc., 
which contain innumerable allusions to Chinese modes of thought 
that have become established by tradition. Moreover, the Chinese 
script is extremely difficult to write, and a good caligraphy is a 
rare accomplishment in the Celestial, Empire. A practical pasig- 
raphy ought to be simple in every respect ; its symbols ought to be 
easily written, easily remembered, and easily understood. 

We may mention that all kinds of writing were originally pa- 
sigraphic. The invention of the alphabet is a comparatively late 





1See Ernst Schréder’s article ‘‘On Pasigraphy” in Zhe Monist, Vol. IX., 
No. 1. Compare Charles S. Peirce’s ingenious article ‘‘ The Logic of Relatives,’’ 
wbid., Vol. VII, No. 2, pp. 161-217. 

2 The sound sometimes determines the shape of a Chinese character, but even 
then it remains an ideogram. The transcription of Sanscrit and other foreign 
words into Chinese is a peculiar case and an exception, which need not detain us 


here. 
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step on the line of human progress. The North American Indians 
at the time of the arrival of the white man were still in the habit of 
employing an ideographic script; and the hieroglyphic inscriptions 
of Egypt still show traces of it. There we find words spelled out 
according to their sounds, but at the same time accompanied with 
ideograms,—a practice which offered considerable help in the de- 
cipherment of these venerable monuments. It seems to be but 
natural that mankind should return to a pasigraphy, the utility 
of which is obvious, and it would only abolish itself when in the 
course of historical progress all the languages are swallowed up in 
one common human speech,—a result which may very well be ac- 
complished in the long run through the establishment of a com- 
mon and universal civilisation, according to the law of the survival 
of the fittest. 

An ideal pasigraphy would be a symbolical writing of mean- 
ings, which with little or scarcely any trouble or study should be 
readily understood by people of any speech. The fewest possible 
rules should cover the greatest possible ground, and the symbols 
should be so obvious in their meaning as to be easily remembered, 
or even easily guessed. 

The grandest beginning that has so far been made in the direc- 
tion of a truly perfect pasigraphy is the Arabic numeral system 
which in the simplest possible way by mere position of ten cyphers 
denotes sums of any description, fractions and proportions with 
unsurpassable precision. It is fully equaled by the symbols of 
musical notes and to some extent also by the method of chemical 
denotation, which, however, is confronted with the difficulty of 
requiring familiarity with the facts upon which the science is based. 

It is the purpose of the present article to offer a suggestion 
how a pasigraphy which would meet all reasonable demands could 
be established ; and we have devoted special care to the grammat- 
ical relations, including prepositions as well as other particles of 
speech, and the logical interrelation of the ideas that constitute 
sentences. They being established, the meaning of a sentence could 
easily be determined even if the principal words,—the subject of 
the sentence, the predicate, or the object, perhaps all three, —were 
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to be expressed in the writing of the writer’s own language. The 
difficulty of understanding a foreign tongue rises less from a lack 
of our knowledge of the vocabulary than our inability of determin- 
ing the grammar. If the construction of a sentence is unequivocal 
we can easily and quickly make up for our lack of knowledge with 
the use of a dictionary. Moreover, in a correspondence between 
the inhabitants of different countries, which deals with definite 
commercial transactions, the subject nouns of a communication 
are nearly always determined by well-known conditions, they being 
either the goods to be bartered, or their quality, or their value. 

We will now submit a brief synopsis of the methods and sym- 
bols proposed for pasigraphy. 


* 
* * 


The writing of the symbols is arranged on a staff in the same 
order as our script from the left to the right. The staff is divided 
into three horizontal partitions, the Middle or Main, the Upper, and 
the Lower. The Main is utilised for root signs, while the Upper 
shall contain symbols for further specification. The Lower re- 
mains reserved for the writer’s own language and is superrogatory, 
but may sometimes serve as a help and will let the recipient of a 
letter know the writer’s meaning as he would express it in his own 


vernacular. 
The Upper 





The Main or the Middle 





The Lower 


DIAGRAM OF THE STaFF.! 


RADICALS.? 
The ultimate elements from which symbols are constructed 
are called ‘‘ Radicals,” and it goes without saying that they ought 





1 Beginners might use paper in which the three lines of the staff are marked, 
but they should be very lightly printed, or merely dotted, or printed in a light . 
color. They are as redundant as the lines in the caligraphical copy books of chil- 
dren. 

2 The symbols have been devised, first of all, to make them handy for writing 
by hand, and the first draft of them was made by the author with this special pur- 
pose in view. As they here appear in the text they have been adapted to the printed 
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to be. simple and easy to remember. It will be advisable to utilise 
mathematical and other signs to which a great part of mankind has 
become accustomed, and having accepted a radical we must utilise 
it to the utmost and modify its sense by slight changes or such 
simple additions as are quickly understood. 

We propose a few radicals as working material for our exam- 


ples: 
ARTICLES AND SOME OTHER GENERAL CONCEPTS. 

{ One item, symbol of noun. . The symbol of a verb. 
4 Male gender, definite mascu- s= Equality. 

line article.! || Parallelity, agreement. 
{ Female gender, definite fem- ¢, Similarity. 

inine article.? : Relation. 
{ Definite neuter article. + Addition. 
{ Person, personality.® eo Infinitude. 
§ Plural, plurality.‘ ? Query, to ask a question. 
VU Any.® = Equality. 
f\ Some (i.e., a definite deter- < Sign of the past. 

mination ).® V Sign of the present. 
w Possible, (i. e., one in any). > Sign of the future. 
M Choice, (i. e., one insome). gy Any of two, either. 
js} Probable, (i.e.,someinany). w One of two chances, or. 
i All, universality.” 





style and according to a standard measure. The drawing has been executed with 
great accuracy by the skillful hand of Mr. Teitaro Suzuki. 

1The lance (in ancient Babylonia the emblem of Marduk, in Greece and Rome 
of Mars) is commonly used as a symbol of masculinity. 

2 The feminine symbol is chosen to be clearly different from the male symbol. 
While the latter is angular downwards, the former is rounded upwards. 

3In jurisprudence, the essential part of the person is the head. Thus ‘‘one” 
with a head means personality. 

‘The fact that s is the plural ending in almost all Indo-Germanic languages, is 
a sufficient justification to adopt for the same purpose a symbol resembling the 
letter s. 

’5Resembles a bow! from which any may be selected. 

6 The symbol ‘‘any " turned upside down resembles a chicken-coop which covers 
a definite number, viz., ‘‘some.” 

™The symbols ‘‘one" and ‘‘some”’ and ‘‘any” combined. 
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¢p Yes or yea.! A Little. 
& No, not or nay. A Great.‘ 
X Symbol of time.? MA More. 
X Symbol of space.? A Less. 
Y| The present one, this one. ay Most. 
>| That one. tt A couple, a pair. 
V] This person. tt A few. 
>} That person. tit Many. 
VX Present time, now. 4 Who ? interrogative. 
VX Present space, here. 24] What. 
A Much. ¥ Who, relative pronoun.’ 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
L I, the person present.® ¢+ It, the third person, neuter. 
“-p Thou, the personaddressed.? |§ We. 
s¢ The third or absent person. +§ You. 
- He, the third person, mas- 4§ They. 
culine. 4§ They, masculine. 
+ She, the third person, fem- 4§ They, feminine. 
inine. ¢§ They, neuter. 
FURTHER SYMBOLS. 
Y Event § —] Open. 
% Cause. 0 Door.?® 
¥ Effect. CC Closed. 





1 Yea, representing parallel lines on an cutlined subject, means agreement. 
Nay, in contrast to it, may be regarded as cancellation. 

2 The symbol represents an hour-glass. 

3 The symbol represents the four quarters of space. 

* This symbol agrees pretty closely with the Chinese symbol ke (ta) great. 

5The meaning of this combination will be explained further down. It con- 
sists of the symbol ‘‘ person” on the oblique line over the verbal-symbol (—), in- 
dicating that a dependent sentence is to follow. 

6 The symbol is intended as a combination of '‘the one" and an abbreviation 
of the symbol ‘‘ present." 

™The second person ‘‘thou" means ‘‘ the one in front, 
means ‘‘ the one behind.” 

8 The symbol depicts by an involved line an involved process. 

* The opening that can be barred. 


" while the third person 
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O) Dearth, want.! = Fish. 

~ Hinder, interfere. -~~ Bird. 

& Money. “jy Animal. 

@) Price (money determined. ) A, Sun. 

A Protect. mm Light. 

\Y Expose. € Moon. 

L Right.? ¥* Star.4 

T Wrong. 2 Day (sun above the hori- 
+) Good.* zon). 

eo Bad.‘ % Night (sun below the hori- 
9 Friendly.® zon). 

@ Hostile.® @ Year (circuit of the sun). 

> Matter.’ ® Month (circuit of the moon). 
X Solid.? 3€ Hour ( hour-glass as marked 
X Gas, gaseous state.’ ‘run off’’). 

Liquid, or fluid.’ } Temperature.” 

x Ether.’ + Cold. 

3{ Locality.” J Heat. 

EH Goods, merchandise. § F High. 

@® Town.? i Low. 

Ha Country.” +- Close by, near. 





1 An opening with the symbol of nothing in it. 

2 The symbol represents the right angle, the plumb line on the horizontal. 

3A vault like the sky or heaven. 

* The inversion of the symbol ‘‘ good.” 

5 Open-mindedness. 

6 Exhibiting a closed front, or a shield. 

7 The symbol of matter is space filled. Matter tending down is solid. Matter 
tending up is the gaseous state. Between the two is matter as a fluid, and the 
initial state of matter before it was solidified, isether. A locality isa place mapped 
out in space. 

8 The symbol of merchandise represents a bale. 

9 This is the Egyptian hieroglyph denoting ‘‘town.” It represents an enclosed 
space of streets. 

10 The divisions represent the districts of a country. 

11 The Egyptians represent the star with five rays. 

12 Temperature is represented by a thermometer. The thermometer, if marked 
low, means ‘‘cold,” and if marked high, means ‘‘ heat.” 
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1 Distant, far. >| For (purpose. ) 
— This side. bh From. 

g- The other side, yonder. -© Into. 

7 Long. @» Out of. 

q Short. + Between. 

=? Quick. +» Through. 

s- Slow. uy Mountain.? 

& Eat. 2 House. 

“© Drink. ff Church. 

o~ Lips. fm Temple. 

@& Mouth. © Heart. 

m@ Tongue. © Apple. 

@ Speak. 9¢ Use.® 

am Teeth. % Abuse. 

om Eye. & Gain.‘ — 

q Weep. > Waste. 

g See. S¢ Salary.® 

a, Watch. 9° Interest, rent.® 
¢ Ear. % Bribe.® 

€& Hear. >@ Loss of money. 
@ Listen. P Standard, norm.’ 
© Within, inside. H Join. 

O Without, outside. bq Separate.® 

= Above. M Book. 

Vv Below. 1 Write. 

v| Before. Read. 

lv Behind, after. @ Machine.® 





1 The verbal sign underneath means ‘‘action of tongue.” 
2 This is the Chinese symbol for mountain. 
3 The line of transaction turned upward. 


4 The symbol ‘‘ gain” is turned ‘‘ toward." The symbols ‘‘ abuse” and ‘‘ waste” 
are the opposites of ‘‘ use" and ‘‘ gain." 

5 «« Salary” is ‘‘ gain’ with money; ‘‘ bribe” is ‘‘abuse"” with money, etc. 

® Compound root, consisting of the symbols ‘‘ merchandise" and ‘‘ house.” 


7 Picture of a flag. 
8 ** Separate” is ‘‘space between two lines." 
® The symbol represents a wheel and a crank. 

















pf? Music. 

w Fire. 

m Water. 

4 Lightning. 

% Electricity. 

@ Wheel. 

& Wagon. 

& Ship. 

& Sail. 

o Sleigh. 

* Battle. 

4 Ascend. 

Y Descend. 

> Advance. 

~< Return. 

>»: Precede. 

~»> Follow. 

L Give, grant. 

7 Take. 

z Sell.} 

% Buy. 

Q Barter. 

fy Trade. 

XK Forethought, thinking for- 
ward. 

| Memory, thinking backward. 

X Conclusion, thinking down- 


ward. 
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X Assumption, thinking up- 
ward. 

h< Planning, devising.? 

>4 Bearing in mind.? 

b€ Hope, anticipating good. 

b< Fear, anticipating evil. 

bh< Expect, anticipate. 

> Recollect. 

X Fiction. 

& Generalise.* 

‘) Subject, subjectivity, feeling. 

C Object, objectivity,‘ concrete 
bodily reality. 

> Wish, feeling going out. 

-<C Resistance. 

> Will, intention (feeling di- 
rected). 

< Opposition (purposive resist- 
ance). 

~C Exertion, labor. 

-@ Success (resistance 
come). 

> Satisfaction (the object 
wished, obtained). 

> Pain (feeling cut). 

-€ Energy, force, resistance of 
object overcome. 

@ Experience, friz., compre- 


over- 





1**Sell” is ‘‘to give,” ‘‘buy" is ‘‘to take”; the former has added ‘‘ money 


received,” the latter ‘‘ money left.” 


? Here, as elsewhere, the discriminating marks are mere dots, to denote ‘‘any- 


thing.” 


® The symbol denotes ‘‘ thinking upward to universals." 

‘ The two symbols, ‘‘ subject" and ‘‘ object," represent the former, the boun- 
dary of the suject or the bosom of a sentient being, the other the boundary of the 
object or the surface of concrete things opposed to the subject. 
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hension, knowledge, the ob- Yf Old age. 
object grasped by the sub- a Store.} 


ject. @ Beautiful. 
% Skill. & Ugly. 
% Orderly arrangement. Pleasant. 
+ Life. @ Unpleasant. 


\# Youth, ascending life. 


The root-symbol of a word is called a Root, and roots are 
placed in the Main. 

The space in the Main at the beginning of a word is called the 
Initial, at the end, the Terminal. In order to separate the words 
clearly from each other, the Initial is left free and the Terminal is 
marked by a dot. 


THE INDICATOR AND DETERMINANT. 


The space above the Initial is used to indicate what part of 
speech a word belongs to and thus we call it the Indicator. 

The Indicator of a noun may be the definite or any other 
article (the, a, any, some, ) or, if none of them is needed, a vertical 
line (])- 

The Indicator of a verb is any personal pronoun, or, if none 
of them be needed, a horizontal line (= ). 

The Indicator of an adjective, which for convenience sake we 
will call an ‘‘ad-noun,” is a dot before a vertical line (.]). 

The Indicator of an adverb is a dot with a horizontal line (.—_). 

The Indicator of an interjection is a vertical line over a dot (!). 

With the help of indicators, we can easily make of the same 
root a verb or a noun, or an adjective, or an adverb, or an interjec- 
tion, and thus the use of our symbols is greatly increased by a very 
simple method with the use of a few signs, all of which are easily 
remembered. 

The place above the Terminal is reserved for the Determinant. 

The Determinant of a word determines its nature and corre- 
sponds to what in classical languages (Latin and Greek) finds ex- 





1A compound root, meaning ‘‘ merchandise house." 
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pression in endings. In verbs it determines the tense and in nouns 


the character of a noun. 


DETERMINANTS OF NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 


LI Property (for adjectives it 
means ‘‘holding,” or 
‘filled with”). 

mM Essence or quality (for ad- 
jectives it means ‘‘like,” 
corresponding to the end- 
ings -ly, -some, etc. ). 

Action, or activity. 

State, or condition. 


zs: Habit, function. 


2 Psychological state, feeling, 
sentiment. 

€ Concrete things, objects. 

xx Knowledge, science. 

% Skill, faculty. 

¥ Personality. 

y Animal. 

){ Any abstract thought. 

xX Imaginary things, fiction. 

3% Locality. 








EXAMPLES OF NOUNS. 
"9° Life, viz., the act of living. 
' g- Life as a biological function. 
Vee Vivacity. 
1.x Biology, the science of life. 


EXAMPLES OF ADJECTIVES. 
Tou Alive. 
*# Living, participle present. 
. rh Lively, possessing the essence characteristic of life. 
Te Vivacious. 
THE MODIFIER. 


The number of roots can be multiplied by inserting above the 
root some symbol that should modify its sense, which is called the 
‘‘ Modifier.” The sign ‘‘ general” placed over a definite root gen- 
eralises its sense. For instance, if it is placed above the symbol 
‘‘apple,” it will change the sense to ‘‘fruit.” The symbol ‘‘figur- 
ative” or ‘‘similar” ~ indicates that the root over which it stands 
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should be interpreted in a figurative sense. Thus it will change the 
meaning of the symbol ‘‘heart” into & ‘‘love.” 








Indicator | Modifier Determinant 
| Root e 
| 








Tue PosiITION oF SYMBOLS IN THE STAFF. 


THE VERB. 


It is of special importance to recognise the verb, which serves 
as the predicate of sentences; hence verbs are indicated by lines 
which are placed either below or above the roots. A line below 
the root indicates the active, and a line above, the passive voice. 
The former, the active line runs along the boundary of the Main 
and Lower; the latter, the passive line, lies between the Main and 
the Upper, and both lines serve as the reflexive mood, correspond- 
ing to the Greek ‘‘medium.” 

The pronouns of a verb, whenever needed, are placed above 
the Initial, and the determinations of tense, which are expressed 


_by any of the three symbols “ Past,” ‘‘ Present,” and ‘‘ Future,” 


above the Terminal. 





Pronoun | Tense 
Passive line. 
Initial | Root Terminal 
(Free space) | (A dot) 


Active line 








| 


STAFF OF THE VERB. 


EXAMPLES. 


Imperative forms are determined by an exclamation sign which 
takes the place of the tense symbol. 


anne 4 I advance. 


+__V 
TZ « It is lifted up. 


“~~ They (these things) have been sold. 
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VERBAL ROOTS. 


Lj To have, to hold, to con- .« To act, todo, to be active. 


tain, to possess. = To be passive, designating 
[1 To be contained in, to be any state or condition. 
subsumed under, to be. -» To move, motion. 
L. To start, to try. -—» To be moved, movement. 
fr To be started, to begin. = To do again, to repeat. 
J To complete, to finish. :: To be in the habit of doing, 
“| To be completed, to attain full function. 


growth, to develop into. 


Semitic scholars know, how by a clever modification of the 
root a series of new verbal forms are evolved in Hebrew, Arabic, 
and kindred languages, the Piel, Pual, Niphal, Hiphil, etc. The 
Aryan languages possess similar formations in a limited degree. 
Thus the verb ‘‘/a//” acquires a causative meaning by a weakening 
of the a to e, in the verb /e//, ‘‘to cause to fall.” In the same way 
the causative of ‘‘¢o sit” is ‘‘to set,” which means ‘‘to cause to 
sit.” The verbal symbols quoted above enable us to imitate, or 
even surpass, the Semitic languages in their elegant formation of 
moods. They will in the simplest way perform the function of 
auxiliary verbs. 

The following examples will explain : 


AUXILIARY VERBS. 


wu. To have a choice, the aux- g To have the wish. 
iliary ‘‘may.” tu. To have the intention. 
nm. To be determined, the auxil- g To be sorry. 
iary ‘‘must.” Also analo- ts, To compel, to force. 
gous to ‘‘is to.” ta. To exert one’s self. 
uw To deem right. . To cause, to make. 
m. To be deemed right, ought. X To be skilled in. 
ta. To feel like, to like. 


A few special symbols are needed for the codrdinate conjunc- 
tions such as ‘‘and,” ‘‘also,” ‘‘ but,” ‘‘however,” etc. The sim- 
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plest ones need no Indicator. Their symbols are ‘‘&” for ‘‘and,” 
and ‘‘-+” for ‘‘in addition”. Other simple coédrdinate conjunc- 
tions are ‘‘either... or,” ‘‘on this side. .. on the other side,” ‘‘on 
the one hand... on the other hand.” If for any special reason more 
complicated word-forms should be used as coérdinate conjunctions, 
they must be marked as such in the Upper by a cross as their indi- 


cator. 
COMPOUNDS. 


Two or several roots may be combined into compounds, as is 
customary in all languages. Thus the root part of the words 
‘¢steam engine,” ‘‘steamship,” ‘‘gas meter,” etc. would show a 
simple succession of the two radicals. 

Other methods of compounding words would be by joining the 
two roots either with the symbol of the Saxon genitive, or by sym- 
bols that mean ‘“‘ made of” or ‘‘serving the purpose of ” etc., e. g., 
‘¢road-made of-iron,” imitating the French ‘‘ chemin de fer.” 


THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 


The Chinese have a peculiar sign + ol pronounced che, which 
somewhat looks like a capital Z and may sometimes be translated 
by the Saxon genitive, for instance, KZ 3, ‘‘Heaven’s Reason,” 
and A Zig, ‘‘man’s reason.” We propose to utilise this sign in a 
simplified form in the same sense, analogous to the Saxon genitive, 
and produce with its assistance all the possessive pronouns, thus: 


1Z My, mine; gen. of ‘‘me.” {7 Ours. 


4] Thy, thine. #2 Yours. 

41 His. #7 Theirs, masculine. 
¥] Hers. #7 Theirs, feminine. 
47 Its. {J Theirs, neuter. 


THE OBLIQUE. 

The Oblique is a symbol consisting of a slanting line which will 

be found useful not only to denote what Latin grammarians call the 
‘¢oblique cases” (casus obligut’) of a noun, but all oblique relations 
including dependent sentences which are introduced by conjunc- 


tions and relative pronouns. 
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The objective case, commonly called ‘‘ accusative,” is marked 
by a simple Oblique with a noun sign. 

The other oblique cases, genitive and dative, are formed after 
the same pattern by adding either the genitive symbol or the dative 
symbol (the latter being the mathematical sign of relation used in 
proportions). On these principles we decline the nouns. 


DECLENSION. 


ar | The ship (nominative. ) 
Ae The ship (accusative. ) 


344 || Of the ship. 
yell To the ship. 


% dy: | By the ship (ablative case, i. e., through the instru- 
mentality of a ship). 


eed | In a ship. 

The Oblique which introduces a sentence shows underneath on 
its right side the indicator of a verb, while the Oblique which intro- 
duces a noun shows the indicator of a noun. The former represents 
conjunctions of dependent sentences, the latter prepositions. Rel- 
ative pronouns introduce sentences, accordingly they exhibit above 
the Oblique the pronoun symbol, and underneath the verbal indi- 
cator. 

Here are a few simple sentences which will explain the use of 
both obliques, prepositions, and conjunctions : 


: z be XO : | I live in the town. 
Here the symbol ‘‘ within” © over the oblique is accompanied 


underneath by the symbol of the definite neuter article. 


Vv 
" . Vb | I move in a ship. 


Here the preposition ‘‘in” © is accompanied by the indefinite 
prep P y 


article ‘‘a” v. 


x a. " pxo- |] while I live, I hope. 
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The verbal line under the oblique indicates that the symbol > 
‘¢ time ” demands a verb, and so it introduces a dependent sentence. 
Accordingly, the symbol means ‘‘time as a conjunction,” to be 
translated ‘‘so long as,”’ or ‘‘ while.” 

A 2° <-. | During the day time I work. 

Here the same symbol ‘‘time” is accompanied by the noun- 
symbol, which proves it to be a preposition and calls for its trans- 
lation by ‘‘ during” or ‘‘at the time of.” 

The relative pronoun may be declined in the normal way by 
prefixing the noun oblique ( / ) to the verbal oblique ( /—) ; but 
here an abbreviation may recommend itself, which can easily be 
introduced by attaching to the left upper corner of the relative- 
symbol the requisite case symbols, viz., the simple slant ( / ) for the 
accusative ; the genitive-symbol (2Z) for the possessive, and the 
colon (: ) for the dative. 

The comparative is formed by attaching as a Determinant to 
an adjective the symbol ‘‘more,” the superlative by prefixing the 
symbol ‘‘most.” - 

EXAMPLES. 
toa More painful. 


“ne Most energetically. 


THE PARTICIPLE. 


The participle has not been discussed as a form of the verb 
because it is an adjective. The participle is derived from a verb 
but has ceased to be a truly verbal form, it only partakes of the 
tense and the voice of verbs, and pasigraphy can represent every 
shade of meaning of any participle without resorting to the inven- 
tion of new symbols. We must use the adnoun initial and treat 
it in every respect as an adjective, but add in the Terminal its 


tense and voice value 
For present active participles thus ¥, e. g., loving, amans. 
Past passive participles thus <, e. g., loved, amatus. 
Future active participles thus >, e. g., about to love, amaturus. 
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Future passive participles thus 5, e. g., to be loved, amandus. 
Participles as adverbs simply change their adnoun indicator 
to the adverb indicator. 


DATES. 


The date is expressed by writing first the day in Arabic figures, 
then the month in Roman numerals, and finally the year again in 
Arabic figures. 


INTERJECTIONS. 


Interjections are marked by two exclamation signs, one serving 
as Indicator and the other as Determinant. 


PUNCTUATION. 


Since the point has been utilised too much for other purposes, 
the period cannot be a simple dot but must be replaced by another 
sign. We propose a double vertical line running from the top to 
the bottom of the entire staff. Questions will be indicated by the 
query mark between the two period strokes. In the same way, we 
introduce the colon and exclamation sign. A simple line will take 
the place of our comma, and if there be any need of inventing a 
substitute for the semicolon, we let the simple line be followed by 
another short vertical stroke. 


LIST OF PUNCTUATION MARKS. 


[I [:| [!| | [! tl 


Query Mark Colon Exclamation Sign Comma Semicolon Period 


CONCLUSION. 

In these few pages we have disposed of the grammar of pasig- 
raphy, symbolising the relations to be described in signs which are 
both simple to make and easy to remember. 

The author does not intend to present in this article a perfect 
system of pasigraphy. He only offers a suggestion how the scheme 
might be acomplished. He has presented only enough symbols to 
explain the methods which he deems advisable to adopt and has 
purposely abstained from an attempt at making their number com- 
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plete. He believes that the selection of symbols ought to be the 
result of a codperation of many minds, and therefore he would pre- 
fer to leave all details of a pasigraghy to a commission of men in- 
terested in the subject,—men, who in their own sphere of life stand 
in need of a pasigraphy and would, for practical reasons, welcome 
the invention. They will be best fitted for the purpose and more 
than others prove qualified to devise and choose the most appro- 
priate signs. 


EDITOR. 














LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRANCE. 


N Etudes de psychologie physiologique et pathologique, M. E. 
Gley gives his report and a résumé of his experimental re- 
searches, made largely upon himself, into the physiological con- 


ditions of mental activity; the state of the carotid pulse, the 
circulation of the blood, central temperature, thermic and physical 


data, and nutritive fluctuations. It is beyond question that the facts 
of consciousness and cerebral alterations “have a mutual relation,” as 
Hoffory says: or better, that there is a parallelism between conscious 
and cerebral activity, and that these facts are “interrelated,” as M. 
Gley himself says. But at present we cannot go further ; reason does 
not succeed in giving an adequate reason for thought. 

The author’s investigations in the realm of unconscious muscular 
movements as connected with mental images or representations and 
those on the muscular sense are not less interesting than the preced- 
ing. Especial interest attaches also to his study of the aberrations 
and perversions of the sexual instinct which closes the volume. In 
M. Gley we have a serious mind, a scholar of high repute, and 
under his guidance we are walking upon solid ground. 

M. Ch. Féré brings us in his turn new experimental studies in 
psycho-mechanics under the title of Travail et Plaisir. The con- 
clusion of these painstaking studies is, that in all conditions which are 
accompanied by pleasure, labor becomes easier and more productive. 
It is demonstrated besides that labor without artificial stimuli is also 
more productive because it exhausts the organism less rapidly and 
less completely. 

M. G. Saint-Paul, in Le Langage intérieur et les paraphasies (La 
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fonction endophasique) takes up and pursues still further the analysis 
of the subjective phases of language (langage intérieur) as related 
to the anatomical and physiological data involved, to the motor 
centers, to visual memory, to psychic processes and ideation. He 
proposes a new classification of types based upon the relative com- 
plexity of the component elements. His study is supported by an in- 
vestigation which has been pursued at great length; some of the evi- 
dence thus supplied is indeed curious and may be profitably con- 
sulted. However, I must criticise the work for lack of precision 
and of résumés summing up the results. 

* * * 

Many readers will wish to get their knowledge of Mr. J. Max- 
well’s Psychic Phenomena at first hand. The tone of the book, with 
its preface by M. Charles Richet, and the very position of the 
author, who is a judge and a doctor of medicine, are a sufficient 
guarantee of perfect sincerity. Laying aside all prejudices Mr. 
Maxwell undertook personal investigations of the facts presented by 
mediums. He understood that the prime problem is to make sure of 
the reality of the facts, and despite all his care these facts remain 
questionable ; doubt is inspired by the very abundance of operations 
employed to obtain results in the séances. Moreover he rejects un- 
hesitatingly the hypothesis of the presence of “spirits” or othr super- 
mundane personalities. In his opinion we must seek in the nervous 
system the cause of these mediumistic phenomena which seem so ex- 
traordinary and even absurd, and of which he believes that a large 
part are to be attributed to fraud and error. Disposed as I am to 
inake this proportion still greater, it does not seem to me impossible 
that our nervous system may possess powers not known to us, or that 
there even exist forms of energy which our science, still in its begin- 
nings, scarcely suspects. But it is proper to walk cautiously upon this 
slippery ground, and Mr. Maxwell has perhaps not always kept 


within the bounds which he had wisely set for himself. 
* * * 


I have now to consider two works which are very unlike in con- 
.tents and yet closely related in tendency. In our life an excess of 
social integration is succeeded by a work of dissolution which 
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threatens to be no less excessive. The evidences of this may be de- 
rived from many books in literature and philosophy. It is a sort of 
tide in which we may discern the influence of Tolstoi, of Nietzsche 
and of still others. 

In L’idéal esthétique M. Fr. Roussel-Despierres aspires to sug- 
gest a new ideal which shall be superior to every other ideal, religious, 
moral, utilitarian or scientific. The apprehension of this ideal will 
bring in its own rule of life; or rather, it will impose upon every in- 
dividual a harmony with the world and with himself which will per- 
mit the liberty, the autonomy of the person and dispense with all 
strict rules imposed from without. The esthetic life will not preclude 
the moral life ; it will contain it and dominate it. 

The author seems to forget that our arts, our systems of moral- 
ity, our religions are natural products of life, corresponding to vari- 
ous sorts of needs, desires and actions which must not be confused. 
He does not keep sufficiently in mind that the esthetic life is an 
achievement, a result, but that it cannot be a means and bring about 
by its own power the very social conditions which alone rendered it 
possible. Esthetics will never entirely absorb morality nor religion 
nor science; it does not cover the same territory. M. Roussel-Des- 
quierres sets up an ideal man, in whom all the powers of intellect and 
of feeling shall be blended in perfect harmony. But individuals are 
incomplete beings, different beings, in whom the primacy cannot al- 
ways and absolutely be reserved for the sense of beauty, or the sense 
of goodness, or the sense of truth. 

In his book, The Man versus the State, Spencer treated a clear 
and well-defined question. In Le combat pour lindividu M. Palante 
has attempted to extend the scope of the discussion so as to include 
all forms of social organization, and thus has made it vague and in- 
exact. In fact the various social groups differ in character and scope. 
Moral restraints which arise from custom are one thing; legal re- 
straints which are supported by the force of the law are quite another. 
On the other hand, while certain organizations are oppressive toward 
the individual, or are liable to become so, there are some that serve 
to protect him and are natural requisites for personal defence. Let us 
suppose the emancipation of the individual, as some are pleased to 
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call it, carried to its ultimate consequences ; there would reappear such 
intolerable wickedness and disorder that men would set themselves 
to build up anew what they had destroyed, and the work of reforma- 
tion would commence in a literal sense. 

I do not mean to say that there is nothing tenable in the criti- 
cismis of M. Palante and of other sociological philosophers of his 
school. I even congratulate him on having recognised the excess of 

“oppression ‘to which a democracy may lead when it becomes merely a 
government of cliques. I should only wish him not to forget that 
the individual lives in a society or in some sort of group quite as in- 
evitably as a fish lives in water. I should wish also that he had per- 
ceived how muclr dilettantism enters into individualism. Further- 
more, a controlling psychological fact in this problem is that some 
men are born to obey and others to command. We may be able to 
change the forms within which obedience is expressed and command 
exercised, but the law remains the same. From a purely abstract 
point of view I should say that the Individual and the State are the 
two extremes of a series; neither one of these terms can exist in and 
for itself. Their opposition is only a figure of antinomy and like a 
logical frame for a relation which alone represents the living reality. 
* * * 

In his Nouveau programme de sociologie esquisse d’une intro- 
duction générale a l'étude des sciences du monde surorganiques, M. 
de Roberty once more presents his views (1) on the place of the social 
fact in the universe, (2) on the essential modes of the social thought, 
(3) on the new moral order which is dawning. These are the divis- 
ions of the book itself. 

According to M. de Roberty, sociology should be classified be- 
tween biology, which precedes it, and psychology, which follows. Its 
domain is the “superorganic,” a product of “social psychism,” this 
latter term being a synonym of sociality, of mental interaction, of 
collective experience, comprising also the moral sense, the basis of all 
sociology. The psychologic school, says M. de Roberty, seems to be 
ignorant of the reality of this new mode of universal existence; it 
sees in sociology only a chapter of psychology, whereas we ought, on 
the contrary, to regard psychology as “elementary concrete so- 
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ciology,” the progress of which depends on the discovery of the ab- 
stract laws of mental interaction. 

“Mental interaction,” “social group, 
then would be the first terms of a great “evolution” continuing in the 
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social individual,” such 


varying phenomena which constitute civilisation. Science, philoso- 
phy, art, wetien, such would be the four groups in which we should 
arrange these phenomena, bound together ‘by .a. daw .of clase correla- 
tion which explains the philosophical status by the scientific status, 
the state of the fine arts by that of beliefs and general convictions, and 
finally explains human conduct by the preceding conditions which all 
end in this. The law of evolution, which controls this long series 
of events is, according to M. de Roberty, the most general law that 
sociology can establish; it seems to him to solve the fundamental 
problem of history, making it possible for us to explain why and how 
one social state produces the state which succeeds and replaces it. 

I come now toa most curious work. M. Armand Sabatier, who 
is a savant and one of the best intellects of French Protestantism, 
continues in his Philosophie de l'effort essais philosophiques d’un 
naturaliste the series of his studies on the two fundamental features 
of Christian faith: God and the soul. His position is original; he 
bases the defence of his beliefs upon the very doctrine of evolution 
which to so many other philosophers seems to undermine them. Of 
the twelve essays contained in the volume all are interesting from one 
or another point of view. I can give here only the general idea of 
them. 

Evolution, as M. Sabatier understands it, can show forth only 
the development of germs, of tendencies, enclosed in matter; the in- 
volution in the germ, the evolution in time. And thence he affirms 
the Spencerian thesis and the mathematical thesis of Descartes and 
Spinoza. As would appear at first sight this would be, then, the 
static, mechanical, and at bottom materialistic, conception of the uni- 
verse. But M. Sabatier imagines that he is avoiding materialism by 
treating this matter, this potential, as emanating from God, from the 
divine essence and developing “by effort” to return thither. Thus 
his materialism becomes a dynamism controlled by finalism. The end 
of all beings is God, that is to say, the realisation of the divine attri- 
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butes ; they become God by will power and by suffering. Being free 
and moral by the very fact of their participation in the nature of the 
Creator, they have a tendency to take cognisance of their destiny and 
to complete it. While in the genetic conception liberty and morality 
appear to be wholly new things and independent creations, according 
to this conception they merely reappear or manifest themselves, but 
are not created. 

The author is pledged by his thesis to posit liberty as inherent in 
matter; he says there is room for zones of indeterminism, room for 
contingency in the mineral kingdom, in the animal kingdom, in the 
world of mind. Furthermore, we ought to think of matter as “energy 
become sensible” to organized beings, endowed with sensorial appara- 
tus. This granted, the possibility remains open for material beings 
to become pure spirit by a simple change of condition. Psychic 
energy is found distributed throughout the universe in a diffused 
state, and constitutes the true substance of it. Still more, there is no 
fact which invalidates the assumption that man has power or per- 
mission to draw, by means of prayer from the first source of all 
energy. (I call especial aatention to this study on prayer.) 

In fine, M. Sabatier professes the doctrine of universal psychism 
and at the same time that of evolution, and yet remains “true to the 
belief in a personal God and Creator, superior to the world, yet con- 
trolling the evolutionary progress of the universe and consequently 
mingling in its life to exercise a salutary attraction destined to elevate 
and bring it nearer to himself.” Not only does evolution seem to 
him not to exclude God, but on the contrary God seems to him to be 
less necessary in the conception of a stable universe. Such a world 
can dispense with all divine intervention much more easily than a 
world which is evolving in a thousand different ways in a definite line 
of perfection and melioration. In the latter there is needed an 
“incessant influence” which “excludes quite logically the rdéle of 
chance.” 

This diffused psychic energy with which all things are suffused 
is recognised further by M. Sabatier in instinct, just as he discovered 
contingency in the inorganic world. One of the problems that he 
meets upon his way is that of a present infinity. He believes, how- 
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ever, that he has avoided the paradox of an infinity really present, 
without violating the principle that nothing is created or destroyed. 
Since in his view creation is not the appearance of a new quantity of 
energy, but “the setting apart of a quantity of energy which was 
merely detached from the divine source,” it suffices to assume that the 
Creator gave to this portion set apart “‘a special form which permits 
it to evolve,” the “form of matter.” And if such were the beginning 
of the universe, cannot one rationally consider the end of the same 
universe as being properly accomplished by the return of this material 
energy into the state of psychic energy? In fact, we may well ask 
whether matter has never had another form than that which we know. 
The consideration of ether, of dark rays, of X-rays, of bodies with 
spontaneous radio-activity, suggest many reflections on special modes 
of energy unknown to earlier physics. 
* ££ » 

Under the head of history I have to mention M. Elie Halévy’s 
Le radicalisme philosophique,’ the third volume of a learned and in- 
structive work, reaching from the death of Bentham to the rise of the 
Manchester School ; also an extensive and very interesting study by 
Mr. P. F. Thomas, devoted to Pierre Leroux, His Life, his Work, his 
Teaching, his Contribution to the History of Ideas in the Nineteenth 
Century; from M. Victor de Swarte a curious volume with portraits, 
drawings and autographs, the title being Descartes, directeur spirituel, 
torrespondante avec la Princesse palatine et la Reine Christiane de 
Suede; by M. Ch. Adam Etudes sur les principaux philosophes. 

In the philosophy of science I note J. Perrin’s Traité de chimie 
physique, les principes, a work of 300 pages, which I have not 
myself examined, but which seems to me to be of great importance 
from the review of it that has just been given in the Revue philoso- 
phique over the signature of M. Abel Rey. 

Under the head of psychology I will mention: A. Binet, 
L’étude experimentale de Vintelligence;’ J. S. von Biervliet, Es- 
quisse d’une éducation de la mémorie; Bunge, Principes de psycho- 





1 Paris, Hachette; the other volumes are from the Libraire F. Alcan. 
* Gautier-Villars, pub. 
* Schleicher, pub. 
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logie individuelle et sociale; Dugas, L’imagination’ and L’absolu, 
regarded as a “normal and pathological form of the feelings.” 

There only remains to note the appearance of two new reviews. 
One, which is published by Alcan, is entitled Journal de psychologie 
normale et pathologique, and is edited by MM. Pierre Janet and G. 
Dumas; it appears bi-monthly and the two numbers already issued 
give promise of a most valuable collection which will constitute in 
a way a complementary appendix to the Revue philosophique, a place 
where one may find collected analyses of all the interesting papers 
in the domain of more special studies, and the importance of which 
will constantly increase. “The other journal is entitled La revue des 
idées, and will appear monthly ; its programme is very general. M. 
Ed. Dujardin is the manager and M. R. de Gourmont the editor in 
chief. This publication, though of very different character from the 
preceding, deserves high praise. 





*O. Doin, pub. 

















CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


DR. OSTWALD'S PAMPHLET ON UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


E are in receipt of a pamphlet written by Dr. W. Ostwald, en- 
titled Die Weltsprache, published by the committee for the 
introduction of an international auxiliary language. 

Dr. Ostwald is an enthusiastic adherent of the idea and the 
following passage in which he discusses and rejects the advisability 
of making English the world-language is an extract from his 
pamphlet : 

“Having granted the desirability of a world-language, the ques- 
tion arises as to its possibility. The answer is: ‘It is possible, for in 
America, everyone, whatever his vernacular may be, speaks Eng- 
lish, for English is the language of business and all other inter- 


course of that immense country.’ 

“Some one to whom I mentioned my argument answered, ‘Very 
well, let us use English as an international auxiliary language,’ and 
indeed this proposition pops up again and again, and has been fre- 
quently considered. A prominent German professor has upon a 
solemn occasion made this suggestion to me and has recommended 
it, but I am convinced of it that it is impracticable. 

“Suppose that in Germany a majority of thoughtful people 
would be—let us directly say so—unselfish enough to choose English 
as the international language, we would find much opposition among 
the nations with a more decided national sentiment who would not 
be willing to make so great a sacrifice. Accordingly, there is no 
prospect of establishing a world-language by choosing one of the liv- 
ing tongues, and an attempt to endorse one of them would there- 
fore from the start be destined to become a failure. 

“First, there are national objections which have to be consid- 
ered, but in addition great practical interests are at stake. The 
nation whose language would beraised to the prominence of a world- 
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language, would through this circumstance alone acquire an enor- 
mous technical advantage before other nations, because its books and | 
its newspapers would be read everywhere. Its news, its catalogues, 
its advertisements would be understood everywhere, and so no othe: 
nation which had not as yet utterly lost its instinct of self-preser- 
vation could wittingly accede to such a measure. 

“Together with its language will also be transferred the world 
conception, the views of art and science of the favored nation, and 
if instead of a new artificial auxiliary language, we would accept one 
of the living tongues, we would not be able to protect’ our own 
mother-speech against unfair influences and infringements so as to 
neglect it and to prepare for its final disappearance. 

“Although gladly recobnising the contributions which the 
people that read and write English have made to the general civili- 
sation and belles lettres of humanity, I must emphatically insist that 
an exclusively English influence in science and art would for the 
entire development of the human race be as decidedly undesirable 
as would be a preponderance of the English political and commer- 
cial system over the rest of the world, and even if we would replace 
the word ‘English’ by ‘American,’ the main point of our verdict 
would thereby certainly not be altered. |These are irresistible rea- 
sons, which, as evryone will grant, will dispose once for all of the 
choice of any one of the living languages.” 

* * * 

Professor Ostwald’s reasons why English should not become 
the world-language, are purely negative and based mainly upon per- 
sonal or rather national prejudice: they will appeal most powerfully 
to all those who cherish a dislike of the English nation. It is true 
that the English are much hated on the continent, in France as well 
as in Germany, and the animosity against the whole English-speak- 
ing race has been much increased since the Boer war, but it seems 
to us that the objections which Professor Ostwald raises are all on 
the surface and have nothing to do with the real question. If any 
of the living languages is to become the world-language the question 
will not be decided by a vote of the nations but the actual outcome, 
in which sympathies and antipathies may play an important part. 
but are by no means the decisive factors. 

In pleading for a universal language Professor Ostwald sets 
into full light the drawbacks of the living languages, instanced in 
his own dear German mother-tongue. He shows how it contains 
many endings and determinatives which are redundant. First, the 
gender is redundant; secondly, the declension of adjectives is quite 
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unnecessary, and thirdly, the repeated indication of the plural form 
in one and the same sentence is not needed, etc. The German sen- 
tence “Die steinernen Hauser brennen nicht,” consists of nine sylla-- 
bles and contains all these redundant determinations. Professor Ost- 
wald declares that if the redundant determinations were omitted 
the sense would be just as clear, and shaved of them the sentence 
might read as follows: “De steinern Hauser brenn nicht.” This is 
a saving of two syllables and would render the language consider- 
ably easier. Professor Ostwald forgets that the development of 
English consists exactly in the omission of these redundant forms. 
In his attempts of letting the German approach the ideal of 
a universal language, he saves only two syllables. Why does he 
object to the English which expresses the same sense in five sylla- 
bles, ““Stone-houses don’t burn” ? : 

The objections which Professor Ostwald offers against English 
are irrelevant, and, judging from his own characterisation of what 
a universal language ought to be, it seems rather inconsistent that 
he is not an advocate of English as the best medium of international 
communication, especially as English is a language based upon his 
own German vernacular. English is but Saxon universalised. 

There are objections that can be made to English as-an inter- 
national language, but they lie in another field than sentimental con- 
siderations of jealousy. The most important ones are the English 
spelling and certain awkward methods of English pronunciation. 
For instance, the English do not pronounce the initial “p” before “‘s”. 
and thus no German or Frenchman would recognise the words 
“psalms” or “psychology” when they are pronounced in the English 
way, unless they are specially prepared for it. The same is true of 
the “k” and “g” before “n” as in “knight,” “gnome,” etc. 

But the English spelling is worse than the pronunciation and 
the fact is so generally conceded that we need not enter into de- 
tails. It is an old crux from which English grammarians and teach- 
ers suffer greatly, and reforms are being attempted constantly but 
mostly in vain. We will not decide the question here, but will only 
say that if English is to become the world-language, it will have to 
make several important concessions and undergo some changes in 
its methods of spelling and pronunciation. 

If any living language is to become the international world- 
speech, (and I grant that if there is any one that has a chance to fill 
that office, it will be the English,) the decision will not be made by 
a vote of delegates of international committees but by the force of 
facts. If English should continue to increase as it does now, it will 
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be found to be the most practical means of international communi- 
cation. Business will more and more be transacted in English and 
news will find quickest circulation if divulged in English. 

In the beginning of the history of every nation we find several! 
dialects spoken, but, by and by, one of the dialects becomes the com- 
mon speech of all literary and educated people. This is not done by 
a vote taken by the representatives of the nation, but is simply due 
to a survival of the fittest. In Greece, Athens was the most active 
city among the Greek states. Its Ionic dialect was modified by con- 
tact with other Greek tribes, and thus the speech of Attica became 
the classical language of ancient Hellas. It is quite probable that the 
international language of the future will develop in the same way. 
That language will be spoken most which best fulfills the main con- 
ditions that are needed for this special purpose, and so far as we can 
see, of all the languages English is the fittest. 

The teeming millions of India speak a number of languages, 
and a man from the South would not understand a man from the 
Northern country, such as Burma or Nepal. The result is, they have 
to use a Janguage that is easily acquired and easily understood every- 
where. English is spoken in India only by a few hundred thousand 
foreign, (and let us grant it, even hated,) invaders, and yet the 
English language fulfills the conditions, and we need not doubt that 
within a hundred years the language of the country will be English 

Suppose we have in a foreign, not an English, country, families 
of several nationalities dwelling together,—say for instance in Jeru- 
salem or in Peking. There the children of French, of German, of 
English, of Spanish, of Portugese, of Italian, and also of Russian 
families who happen to live there for some reason or other, play 
together. What will be the language of the children? There will 
be scarcely any doubt that anywhere in the world, be it China or 
Asiatic Turkey, that English will be the common speech of such in- 
ternational gatherings. In fact, wherever we inquire, English does 
become the language that is understood by everyone, not because 
English is the most beloved of all nationalities, but because it is the 

easiest language, and even if it is not well spoken, it is easily 
understood. 

English is least hampered by redundant determinatives, its 
grammar is very simple, and so the language is acquired almost 
without effort. It is true that the use of correct literary English in 
which all scholarly linguistical and elocutionary requirements are 
observed is almost as difficult as the acquisition of other languages, 
but that is another question which has nothing to do with the fact 
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that English lends itself best to the purpose of international com- 
munication. 

We do not venture to decide here the question whether or not 
English will actually become the international language. We only 
point out that Professor Ostwald’s arguments that militate against 
it, induce us to think that English among all the living languages 
has the best chance, yet we would grant that in case English should 
become the international language, there is no doubt that it would 
have to make certain concessions, especially in spelling and pronun- 
ciation, and these modifications would to some extent change the 
English language into a new language which we might cail world- 
English. ; 

* * 

Professor Ostwald objects to the introduction of English as 
a world-language because together with the language, we would 
come into possession of the entire world-conception, including the 
views of art and science that have been deposited in English speech. 
We would say, that far from being a disadvantage, this is a prefer- 
ence for the English, and, closely considered, the English literature 
and the English sciences are not national but international. How 
much of the German and French literature, science, and arts has been 
incorporated and is still being incorporated into the English lan- 
guage! In fact English, especially since the rise of the United 
States, has become the receptacle of human, of international thought, 
and there is nowhere in the world a proposition of importance ut- 
tered in any language but it is at once translated into English and 
becomes accessible to the English-speaking world. 

English is not the speech of Great Britain alone, but of North 
America, Africa, Australia, India, the European colonies of China, 
and so it has actually ceased to be the exclusive speech of the English 
people and has become an international medium. It is the only 
language that is being spoken by many nations of decidedly different 
nationalities. 

In the course of its evolution English accepted so many for- 
eign elements, especially here in America, that it is frequently de- 
nied to have a character of its own. The legend is well known that 
God made all the other languages but that Satan made English and 
he made it by mixing up all the God-created languages and calling 
the result “English.” The legend has been told by Heine who is 
well known from his antagonism to English, but though it is sar- 
castic it expresses very well the international character of English 


speech. 
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If English itself has an international character, English litera- 
ture and English science are even more international, and rather 
than construct an empty receptacle for thought, it would be by far 
preferable to inherit with the acceptance of a world-speech the 
wealth of intellectual life of several great nations, whose fate is 
strongly identified with humanitarian and international ideals. An 
artificial language would be not less difficult to learn but would be 
empty and, being an utter blank, would oblige us to start the world 
of thought all over again. 

We must not forget that language is ¢ica, not Oéca. It is of 
natural growth and does not originate by social contract. It seems 
to us that if the development of the national languages has been 
such in the past, why should not the development of an international 
language be the same means? 

The intellectual institutions of mankind are not less products 
of nature than is the physiological development of animals and 
plants. To some extent we can direct the natural course of life, but 
in its main outlines the spiritual development of the world, of polit- 
ical, of legal, of educational, and of all other institutions, is as much 
a result of natural growth as the structure of the human body or 
the shape of trees or the formation of crystals. If the word could 
be understood in the scientific sense as we define it, we would say 
briefly that finally not man will shape the international language, but 
God. 


* *x * 


At the present juncture, it seems of little consequence whether 
or not, in the distant future, English or a modified world-English, 
or an artificial auxiliary language, shall become the universal means 
of communication. We have to deal with conditions such as they 
are now, but I would insist that the aspiration of constructing a 
world-language ts in itself a factor that should not be underrated as 
a symptom of the growing spirit of international good will and 
friendship. International exhibitions have been held in London, 
Paris, Chicago, etc., and foreign delegates have been welcomed in 
these centres of different nationality. We have the Hague tribunal 
which, though it will not prevent wars, will gradually tend to es- 
tablish an international conscience, and the development of an inter- 
national conscience will be an important factor in making for peace. 
Among the symptoms of international good will the aspiration of 
creating an international language is one that we deem of highest 
importance even if its actual aim may be destined to be a failure. 
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WHERE PHILOSOPHY FAILS. 


The conclusions of a layman who has spent more or less time very 
agreeably in the suburbs of the city of Philosophy can be of no value from 
a technical standpoint, but I venture to think that they may well enough , 
express certain current lay criticisms upon philosophy as she is commonly 
promulgated which the technicians might afford to consider more seriously 
than they do. 

My rambles in the aforesaid environs were inspired by the hope that I 
might find there the solution of some very vital practical problems involving 
those much disputed matters — right, justice, etc. And my difficulty is that 
now, finally, I have arrived at the commonplace conclusion that all serious 
philosophers are trying to formulate, each in his own way, the same root 
idea. Also I conclude that they more or less unconsciously desire contro- 
versy and do not desire agreement. If these conclusions are warranted it 
follows — in view of the natural ineffectiveness of lay arguments upon such 
points — that only those should speculate who can afford to do so for the 
undeniably great charm of the game. Nevertheless, before taking my own 
advice and going about my lay business, I give way to a perverse desire to 
say what I think must be in the minds of many laymen, however variously 
they might express themselves. And I shall say what I have to say more 
directly by being boldly personal. 

The one somewhat variant aspect of my experience in these philosophical 
regions is that I have been led to form my judgments as to other men’s con- 
victions from their actions rather than from their words, where the choice 
is possible. Of course, we all do this largely, in point of fact, but we are 
apt to forget that we do it. I do not by any means impute conscious dis- 
honesty to the professed pessimist, for example, who continues to live. I 
merely think that he allows his feeling to obscure his vision unduly. Just so, 
as long as I see men act as if the universe were One and somehow pur- 
poseful, I cannot take their materialistic or pluralistic professions very seri- 
ously. This attitude has no theoretical novelty, of course, but very few 
philosophers seem to adopt it practically. What sticks in my mind is that its 
adoption dissipates philosophical problems, and not to adopt it is neither 
rational nor common-sense-ical. The view is too simple and obvious to be 
popular; indeed, there seems to be in us humans an instinctive aversion to 
too much simplification. To urge this view is perhaps to give offence result- 
lessly: yet silence here is far from golden to the honest skeptic. 

Every man’s actions,.then, reveal his conviction that the universe some- 
how hangs together in a way which he cannot grasp and yet dares not ignore. 
Also, and at the same time, his actions reveal his acceptance of himself, for 
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all practical working purposes, (not in the ultimate absolute sense,) as a 
genuine individual. 

If men’s actions do not reveal this acknowledgment of themselves from 
two flatly contradictory standpoints one would welcome examples of such 
failure. But if examples are not to be found then men’s active acknowledg- 
ment of themselves as parts of a complete (i. e., a statical) whole must stand. 
Our behavior in this respect is not logical, of course; only the Whole could 
logically formulate the absolute. I do not know how or why our situation 
is thus out of all reason: I do not expect to know. I merely point 
to the undeniable fact that men accept their fate of finitude and work as if 
they were absolutely self-determining, knowing all the while that in the 
ideal ultimate sense they are not so. I urge, moreover, that they must do 
this thoroughly irrational thing or die—and when did a man die of a 
refusal to accept his contradictory fate? 

Mr. Haldane, in his Pathway to Reality, says: “It is not necessary for 
the purposes of these lectures ‘to determine’ whether the full truth” can be 
exhibited in a system such as Hegel attempted. The remark is typical and 
one of a sort that seems generally to suggest the gratuitous implication that 
it is not necessary to determine for any purpose, whether the full truth can 
be exhibited by any finite system. But what we know, and what we habitually 
forget, is that by our acknowledgment of our finitude we have then and 
there, and by that sign, acknowledged that the full (i. e., the absolute) truth 
can never be determined by finite men. It is this hoping, against adverse 
certainty, that: absolute truth may some day be attained by men, which, to 
the layman dabbling in philosophy, seems to be the root of much speculative 
evil. Our actions, then, acknowledge the absolute, alias the ideal, alias 
the ought to be, just as surely as they acknowledge the relative, practical 
it is of finitude. 

Surely there is nothing obscure in the distinction between working 
toward what seems to be a goal, and arriving at what is a goal. To say 
that the ideal is unattainable is not to weaken the unaccountable yet undeni- 
able authority of our ideal sense as giving us the direction in which our 
finite judgments should look. 

And so in regard to “justice,” etc., I see no difficulty. Such words 
have always two possible connotations, the one absolute, ideal, the other rela- 
tive, practical. Real justice we attribute to the statical incomprehensible 
Absolute which our every action presupposes: the tentative working jus- 
tice is reflected in man-made laws. I am not forgetting our multitudinous, 
more or less fleeting, private judgments as to what would most nearly satisfy 
our ideal sense of justice in this, that, or the other, finite case. I suppose 
that these judgments of the moment are what most men really have in 
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mind when they talk about “justice.” But justice in this sense is obviously 
an unstable subjective affair, and the mere thought of a final criterion of 
such misnamed justice morally or legally obligatory upon others is repug- 
nant even to common sense when it stops to reflect. 

I am not doubting that these judgments are to be formed and urged upon 
others. Such judgments are the necessary raw material for the operation 
of a selective process the results of which, men being as they are, can be 
obligatory upon all only when they are duly erected into that working cri- 
terion which we call the law. All of these old trite truths remain. I 
merely emphasise the well-known but lightly-forgotten fact that the distinc- 
tion between the absolute and the relative connotations of such words as 
justice, right, freedom, etc., is perfectly clear. No one ever knew this better 
than did Spencer, yet he said, in substance; Because the real absolute jus- 
tice is not for us we might as well use the convenient term “absolute 
justice” to signify the nearest approximation to the genuine article that is 
conceivably compatible with finitude. So he planted his standard of “ abso- 
lute ethics” and “absolute justice” mot in the actually infinite (i. e. The 
Unknowable) where it belonged, but at an assumed limit of finitude. But 
after a few pages the mantle of real absoluteness had fallen upon his rela- 
tive absolute. He nodded and presently awoke to find himself seated in the 
“tea-table elysium” together with ideally perfect finite men. I think that 
the chapter on “Absolute and Relative Ethics” (vol. I. Prin. of Ethics) 
warrants this characterisation. He there explicitly disavows reference to 
The Absolute when he uses the term “absolute”; not because The Abso- 
lute is not, for him, confessedly there, but because the conception of The 
Absolute is, for us, contradictory, and hence absurd. But, throughout, his 
perfect, ultimate finite man—that reconciliation of the statical and the 
dynamic —is as contradictory and inconceivable as is The Absolute. It is 
Spencer’s inevitable and willing acknowledgment of The Absolute, with 
all of its contradictoriness from our standpoint, which finds utterance in his 
expression “absolute ethics.” 

I think there can be no doubt that Spencer had the right idea but was 
so much under the influence of his time, after all, that he could not keep 
clear of the hopeless attempt to formulate a completely logical finite system: 
and so he did not say what we may feel sure he meant to say. 

Spencer’s faith in an ultimate extension among all men of the filial 
and parental attitude is peculiarly un-Spencerian; yet that faith has influ- 
enced many excellent men. to believe that the dream of a state of attainable 
automatic social harmony is a sound scientific postulate. Why, in view of 
such a precedent, should not men like Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Roosevelt, 
taking them merely as conspicuous examples of widespread types of mind, 
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hope for the finite realisation of a criterion of justice above the law but 
less than the infinite, and teach uncritical men to hunt for this snark? When 
Mr. Mitchell says that he looks forward “to the time when right and justice 
shall be secured for those who toil,” or when Mr. Roosevelt sends a message 
to the people declaring that it shall be the purpose of the executive to see 
that justice is done between man and man, it may, indeed, be said that what 
they mean is all right enough. And of this I, for one, have small doubt. 
But, after all, the practical question is: Are such statements taken literally 
by the generality of men—or not? And, speaking for one again, the evi- 
dence that they are usually taken literally is overwhelming — and thereupon 
rests the main burden of my complaint. Moreover, does their good inten- 
tion usually keep the distinction clear for those who use the term justice 
in this determinate fashion? Decidedly not, I should say. q 

Take the two cases cited above. Each speaker, I suppose, meant only 
to voice the common desire of men that our social life be more nearly ideal. 
Neither, it is safe to say, had conscious reference to a perfect social state. 
Neither used the word justice in the absolute sense. We may assume with 
equal safety that neither would think of imposing his personal judgment 
upon others as their criterion of justice. What, then, could they mean by 
justice? Obviously nothing remains but the relative working sense of the 
term which civilised men try to embody, as best they can, in the law. And 
did Mr. Mitchell merely mean that he looked forward to the time when the 
law should be enforced for the protection of those who toil? Was he advo- 
cating the “open shop,” and have we all slipped a cog? And did the 
President get much excited about that state of lawlessness in the anthracite 
coal fields of which his Commission says: “The practices, which we are 
condemning, would be outside the pale of civilised war”; and did he throw 
the immense weight of his influence in the direction of suppressing that — 
or did he try chiefly to settle other men’s troubles? 

I choose these instances merely for illustration. ‘They are in no wise 
peculiar. What the President did millions of other excellent men would 
have done in his place. And I have not here a thought for the merits of that 
case. I am only trying to suggest, by concrete example, how easily we shift 
from the absolute to the relative pole, and back and forth, in our thought 
and speech about justice; and to suggest, also, that the very inadvertency of 
our slip is what makes it so dangerous and so difficult to combat. 

It is not strange that men busy with the world’s more concrete work 
should have fallen into this inadvertency; but should trained philosophers — 
and Spencer was not one — do as ill or worse? 

I suppose there is no answer. The thing is done; it has been done and 
it doubtless will be done. If men all kept the plain distinction of absolute 
and relative always before them life would be an affair of judging and act- 
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ing in a well-recognised direction, and there would be no room for phil- 
osophising. I don’t say that would be much fun. I don’t see how not 
to say it. S. D. Merton. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 

We publish Mr. S. D. Merton’s letter because philosophers by profession 
may be interested to know what a layman who tried to post himself in 
philosophy thinks of the usefulness of their speciality. Mr. Merton expresses 
the impartial view of a bystander who witnesses the quarrels among the 
adherents of different philosophical schools, and he gains the impression 
that philosophers more or less unconsciously avoid agreement and desire con- 
troversy. The truth is that many philosophers who are supposed to be 
antipodes agree much better than they seem to be aware of themselves. It 
is well known for instance how Kant misinterpreted Berkeley, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that more than half of the philosophical discussions 
are due to a lack in the precision of terms. Further, Mr. Merton is right 
when he proposes to judge philosophers, not from their words, but from their 
actions, and he finds that pessimists continue to life; pluralists act as if 
the universe were One; materialists as if it were purposeful, and as if they 
themselves were persons, etc. We grant that most philosophers hanker 
after brilliancy while their aim should be clearness and precision. Most of 
their problems are self-made puzzles and the solutions offered mere verbiage. 

The term “justice” is perhaps the most misused word in our language. 

Every one has his own ideas of justice, and as a rule he understands by 
justice a full consideration of his own rights to the disregard of others. We 
cannot discuss the subject here, but we suggest that there is as little sense 
in speaking of absolute justice as there is in speaking of absolute truth. 
Reality consists of relations and thus the relative alone is real. The absolute, 
in the rigid sense of the word, is a fiction. 
The same is true of the infinite. Infinitude is not a real thing, not a 
concrete object, not an actualised existence. To treat infinitude as if it 
were a thing leads to absurdities. Infinitude is a possibility; it is an unlim- 
ited procedure, a state of things fraught with unbounded potentialities. 
Nothing is infinite, but everything contains infinitude. Man is not infinite, 
at a given moment he is finite; but he holds infinitude in his soul. 

The phrase that the finite cannot comprehend the infinite, or that only 
an infinite being can understand infinitude, is not (as is generally assumed) a 
truism but a falsehood. Infinitude (I mean the idea of infinitude) is per- 
fectly clear and is even simpler than finitude. Infinitude is only unthinkable 
if the attempt is made to substantialise it into a concrete thing. In our 
boldest flight of imagination we cannot represent a thing that is actually 
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infinite, because it is an impossible and self-contradictory assumption. But 
for that reason the idea of infinitude is not a vain fiction; it serves useful 
purposes and there are conditions in the actual world (especially in the 
domains of space and time) to which it finds an appropriate application. 
Mr. Merton’s choice of Mr. Spencer for showing the looseness of philo- 
sophical argument is perhaps unfortunate, as Mr. Spencer ought to be con- 
sidered, not as a philosopher, but as a brilliant dilettante. This state- 
ment may be startling to many whose knowledge of philosophy is limited 
to Spencerianism, but it will not be unexpected to professional philosophers. 
Yet I grant that Mr. Merton might have made as strong a case if he had 
chosen Hegel, or Kant, or Aristotle, or Plato, for even the great philoso- 
phers are sometimes guilty of most flagrant inconsistencies; interdum bonus 
dormitat Homerus. In the mean time philosophers will be wise to mind the 
complaints of laymen such as are voiced by our correspondent. Philosophy 
is not and should not be a mere intellectual legerdemain. Philosophy should 
provide people with the daily bread of their spiritual needs. All the sciences 
ultimately exist for the purpose of satisfying some practical need and the 
practical needs unto which philosophy ministers are the most universal 
and most urgent of all. Let us philosophers mind the children’s cry for 
bread, and let us cease to offer them stones. P34. 


REJOINDER OF MR. SETH D. MERTON. 


I return herewith your sheets of “editorial comment.” I am afraid 
that you find in my article more complaint against philosophy than I 
intend. My feeling toward philosophy is warm. I think that philosophy has 
the answer to our problems, and my only complaint is that she hesitates to 
proclaim it. Agreeing that the “full” truth (i. e, the absolute truth)’ is 
not attainable by men she holds out the hope that maybe, after all, we may 
some day attain to it. The whole world, it sometimes seems to me, refuses 
to stand firmly for its acknowledgment of our imperfection, when its very 
wabbling on this point creates most of our “problems.” I do not expect 
common sense to stop wabbling so long as philosophers wabble. 

It is not that I blame the philosophers especially. It is not a case for 
blaming at all. I criticise the philosophers because, as things stand in the 
world, it seems to be up to them to rectify matters —if ever they are to be 
rectified in this respect. And I criticise them for our common fault only 
in the forlorn hope that they may yet see their opportunity. 





1There is a difference between the statement that “absolute truth is not attainable” 
and that ‘ absolute truth does not exist.’ In my conception of philosophy truth is always 
arelation between subject and object. Accordingly it is always relative, and the idea of 
absolute truth is self-contradictory. The same is true of ‘‘absolute justice.” Justice is 
always a relation and depends upon special circumstances in which the demands of both 
parties are of great importance.—Ebp1!Tor. 
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While I say there should be no room in life for philosophising I do 
not say there is no room for philosophers. I mean that there is but one 
philosophy that our actions warrant. I mean that this one philosophy will 
always need to be taught, and the reasons why there can be no other must 
be constantly explained to new generations as they arrive. I cannot imagine 
a higher calling in life than to be such a philosopher. 

If my article reads like a general condemnation of philosophy I would 
not on any account wish it printed. 

Kindly start with me at the concrete end of this “justice” business. 
Unionists declare that certain conditions which they desire would be “ fair.” 
Economists approve. Papers like The Outlook endorse. Well-meaning 
people, by the million, chime in. Then, of course, the commercial press 
“hops on.” A moral quality is presently found to have been imported, from 
nowhere, into the question. We are ready to turn the world upside-down in 
order to get things “right” and “just.” We forget that it cannot ever 
be done. Call the attempt nonsense and Spencer is thrown at you. I 
agree that Spencer was a dilettante, but especially I agree that he was a 
brilliant one, and he shed a lot of light. But he looked forward to a time 
when finite life should have become automatically perfect, i. e., statical, 
knowing well that life, so long as it is life, is dynamical. He wabbled just 
as the philosopher wabbles who clings to the hope of ultimate attainment of 
the “full” truth after he has, in a cooler mood, definitely set that hope 
aside. Fortunately our instinct is better than our philosophy. They haven’t 
thought out anything, perhaps, in Colorado, but at last men have been 
driven to the only alternative, and they are fighting things out, as we must 
eventually fight them out here and elsewhere unless we can somehow be 
made to remember that our only conceivable working rule of fairness (i. e., 
of justice) is the law, and that while the world may in time voluntarily adopt 
our point of view as to the justice of this or of that, there is positively no 
way of enforcing our view even though Theodore Roosevelt, Mr. Mitchell, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, and all the rest combine as one man for the effort. 

Let a layman rail and men will say that he is off his beat —he speaks 
of matters philosophical. So be it, if only the philosophers would attend to 
the job. But the philosopher wants to dig out the full truth before he will 
commit himself dogmatically to those acknowledgments which his actions 
exhibit. 

I have had too much consideration and advantage from philosophers to 
be willing to risk giving offence without being understood. 

I leave the matter thus in your hands. S. D. Merton. 

St. Louis, Missourt. 
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HISTOIRE DE LA LANGUE UNIVERSELLE. Par L. Couturat, docteur és lettres, 
et L. Leau, docteur és sciences; respectively Treasurer and General 
Secretary of the “Délégation pour l’adoption d’une langue auxiliare 
internationale.” Paris: Librairie Hachette et Cie. 1903. 


Those who wish to study the history of man’s aspiration to create a 
universal language can have no better source of information than this stately 
volume of 576 pages which rehearses the development of the idea, beginning 
with Mersenne and bringing it up to date by announcements of the very 
jatest attempts at creating a panglossy in one form or another. The authors 
are the most enthusiastic leaders of the movement, and they act, M. Couturat 
as treasurer, M. Leau as general secretary, of a society which at the Paris 
Exposition in 1900 held a congress devoted to the purpose of making a propa- 
ganda for an international language. 

The idea of MM. Couturat and Leau is not that an international language 
should replace the existing national languages but that it should serve as 
an auxiliary international means of communication between representatives 
of different nationality. The need of such an auxiliary international language 
is not denied by any one, and its utility is also generally recognised; there is 
only a difference of opinion as to the acceptability of the several propositions 
that have so far been made. Volapiik enjoyed an ephemeral triumph, but 
its failure could be predicted by those who were familiar with its vocabulary 
and grammar. Other propositions have been made in recent times, and, 
judging from the comments of the book in the form of a postscript on page 
569, made while the book went to press, they are still being made, three new 
propositions being mentioned as having appeared in 1903. 

The first one to mention a universal language is Descartes, the great philoso- 
pher who by general consent is placed at the beginning of modern philosophy. 
He expresses his opinion on the problem in a letter of November 20, 1629, 
to P. Mersenne, a friend and correspondent of his who had sent him a Latin 
prospectus written by an unknown author containing six propositions in favor 
of creating a universal language. Descartes discusses point after point and 
treats the idea as quite feasible, but it is characteristic of the philosopher 
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that he loses sight of the practical feature and speaks of “a philosophical 
language” of which he expects the elucidation of philosophical ideas without 
considering the practical result of benefitting the exchange of thought of the 
common a-lack-a-day life. 

A very interesting pamphlet on Universal Language appeared in 1661, 
written by George Dalgarno, a Scotchman, born at Aberdeen about 1626, 
for some time director of a private school at Guernesey, later on at Oxford; 
he died 1687. Dalgarno published a book on a method of instruction for deaf 
mutes under the title of Didascalocophus in 1680. His book on Universal 
Language, after the fashion of those days written in Latin, bore the title, 
Ars Signorum, vulgo Character universalis et Lingua Philosophica (London, 
1661), and it propounds a philosophical language of a universal character. 
In the sub-title which is significant, he declares that through it, people of 
different languages will in the space of two weeks be able to communicate 
all that they have in their mind concerning common things, not less intelli- 
gently either in writing or in speech, than in their own vernacular. He adds 
further that thereby our young men will more quickly and easily imbibe the 
principles of philosophy and the practice of true logic than from the current 
philosophical writings. 

Dalgarno was followed by another Scotchman, Sir Thomas Urquhart 
(or Urchard) of Cromarty (1611-1660), known through his translation of 
Rabelais which has become classical in English. He published a treatise 
under the title Logopandecteision, or an Introduction to the Universal 
Language (London, 1653), but Sir Thomas did not enter into details and 
presents merely the theory of a Universal Language without suggesting either 
a vocabulary or a grammar. 

These two Scotchmen most probably drew their inspiration from John 
Wilkins, Bishop of Chester (1640-1672) and one of the most eminent scien- 
tists of England, the founder of the Royal Society of London and its first 
secretary. Twenty years before the appearance of Dalgarno’s book he pub- 
lished an essay on cryptography, or a method of secret communication. 
Afterwards Wilkins undertook to improve Mr. Dalgarno’s philosophical 
language, but upon. the whole his classification of ideas and other methods 
are the same. 

The comments of Leibnitz on the subject are very important but they 
are scattered over his numerous works. This great thinker, the founder 
of the Royal Academy of the Sciences, of Berlin, did not devote to the problem 
a special essay, but M. Couturat, who is perhaps the best Leibnitz scholar now 
living, has collected Leibnitz’s utterances even from books that are as yet 
unedited and quotes them in his edition of Leibnitz’s works.’ 





1 Opuscules et fragments inédits de Leidnits, éd. Couturat, pp. 27-28; 
Paris: Alcan. 1903. 
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A new practical attempt was made by Delormel, a Frenchman, who dur- 
ing the French Revolution offered his proposition of a universal language 
to the National Convention and published a pamphlet on the subject in the 
year 3 of the Republic (1795) at Paris.” 

There are several propositions to be mentioned; Sudre’s Solresol, a 
music-language, and an obvious failure; Grosselén’s Symbol Language, a 
kind of spoken pasigraphy; Vidal and Letellier’s Letter Script; Soto’s 
Ochando, Renouvier’s Linguistic Society ; Reimann’s Etymological Language; 
Maldant’s Natural Language; the Spokit of Dr. Nikolas, Hilbe’s Number 
Language, and Dietrich’s Neutral Art Language, all of them artificial con- 
structions a priori, some of them absolute failures, and none of them easy 
enough to be acquired without difficulties and much study. 

The first universal language that seemed promising and became a tem- 
porary success was “ Volapiik,” invented by Rev. Schleyer, a Catholic clergy- 
man of Litzelstetten near Constance in the German Duchy of Baden. He 
succeeded in creating a great enthusiasm for his world speech, but in spite 
of his numerous disciples his attempt was soon neglected and may now be 
considered as having become an event of the history of the past. 

The latest and most significant attempt to replace Volapiik was made 
by a Russian physician, Dr. Louis-Lazarre Zamenhof, born at Bielostok, Rus- 
sia in 1859. He called his universal language “ Esperanto” and it seems that 
MM. Couturat and Leau are looking with great favor upon this most promi- 
nent proposition of recent times. 

The American Philosophical Society took up the question in 1887 without 
coming ‘to a definite conclusion. They adopted, however, several principles 
which should be mentioned. They declared that in the construction of a 
universal language there was no objection to a mixture. All international 
languages, “ pidgin-English ” and even English itself are the results of mix- 
tures. As to spelling they declared that orthography should be absolutely 
phonetic. Every letter should always have the same sound and it was recom- 
mendable to let it be in agreement with the most common usage among the 
Aryan nations. There should be no diphthongs nor. double consonants 
(such as “ch,” “sh,” “th”). The sense should never depend on intonation, 
accent, quantity of vowels or inflection of voice. There should be only five 
vowels, a, ¢, 1, 0, 4, pronounced as in Italian. Gutturals, aspirants, nasals, 
sibilants should be avoided. The characters should be the so-called Latin 
letters, adjusted in a fashion so as to combine all letters without lifting the 
hand in writing a complete word. All words should be easily pronounced 





* Projet d’une langue universelle, présenté a@ la Convention nationale, par 
le Citoyen Delormel. Paris, Chez auteur, au ci-devant Collége de la March. 
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and pleasing to the ear. The heaping of consonants should be avoided and 
brevity aimed at. The vocabulary should be derived from the six principal 
languages and the grammar should be a simplification of the Aryan grammars. 

Other recent attempts ‘to be mentioned are Henderson’s Lingua, Bern- 
hard’s Lingua Franca Nuova, Lauda’s Kosmos, Hoinix’s Anglo-Franca, 
Stempfl’s Myrana, recently simplified (1894) in his Communia, Dr. Rosa’s 
Nov Latin, Julius Lott’s Mundolingue, Dr. Liptay’s Langue Catholique, 
Heintzeler’s Universala, Beermann’s Novilatiin, Puchner’s Nuove-Roman, 
Kirschner’s Lingua Komun, Rosenberger’s Idiom Neutral of the Interna- 
tional Academy, etc., etc. 

We cannot say that there is any hope for any one of these schemes that 
has any chance of permanent success, but the idea itself is noteworthy and 
no one can be blind to the fact that the interest which the movement has 
gained in recent years is constantly increasing. 


THE Sx SystrMs oF INDIAN PHILosopHy. By the Right Hon. Prof. Max 
Miiller, K. M., late Foreign Member of the French Institute. New 
Edition. London, New York, and Bombay; Longmans, Green & Co. 


1903. 


The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy was the last work of Prof. 
Max Miiller published only two months before the beginning of his fatal 
illness, and the widow, Mrs. Georgiana Max Miiller, had so many letters 
from friends in India as well as in England expressing a desire for a more 
accessible edition of it than the one in the Professor’s collected works that 
she had it republished by Longmans, Green & Co., in a cheaper form and 
as a separate volume in order to bring the book within easy reach of his 
many admirers in both countries. While Mrs. Miiller hesitated to do. so 
because she thinks the book shows already some signs of her late husband’s 
illness, and that the materials are here perhaps less clearly gathered up and set 
before the reader than in his other works, we think that on the contrary 
the work shows Prof. Max Miller at his best; his thoughts are fully ma- 
tured and the book contains passages which are as brilliant as anything he 
ever wrote. There are books on the same subject among which the one by 
Prof. Richard Garbe* of Tubingen deserves special mention for setting forth 
the meaning of the six darsanas, the orthodox systems of India, most suc- 
cinctly and in clearest terms, but Max Miller excels the scholarly Garbe by 
the literary finish and the presentation of interesting detail. ‘Thus the 
present book clothes with life the dry bones of the old Brahman thinkers 





* Philosophy of Ancient India. Chicago: The Open Court Pub. Co. 
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and we see them risen to life again, for it is Prof. Max Miiller’s forte 
to tell the story of a budding thought in the most attractive way, finding out 
those points which interest us most deeply. 

In the present volume he characterises Hindu philosophy in general, 
describes the Vedas, Vedic gods, originated under philosophical influences, 
and then points out the significance of the Upanishads which he dates at 
about 700 B. C. Prof. Max Miller describes the period in which they 
were composed as follows: 

“For gaining an insight into the early growth of Indian philosophic 
thought, this period is in fact the most valuable; though of systematised 
philosophy, in our sense of the word, it contains, as yet, little or nothing. 
As we can feel that there is electricity in the air, and that there will be a 
storm, we feel, on reading the Upanishads, that there is philosophy in the 
Indian mind, and that there will be thunder and lightning to follow soon. 
Nay, I should even go a step further. In order to be able to account for 
what seem to us mere sparks of thought, mere guesses at truth, we are 
driven to admit a long familiarity with philosophic problems before the 
time that gave birth to the Upanishads which we possess. 

“The Upanishads contain too many technical terms, such as Brahman, 
Atman, Dharma, Vrata, Yoga, Mimamsa, and many more, to allow us to 
suppose that they were the products of one day or of one generation. Even 
if the later systems of philosophy did not so often appeal themselves to the 
Upanishads as their authorities, we could easily see for ourselves that, though 
flowing in very different directions, like the Ganges and Indus, these sys- 
tems of philosophy can all be traced back to the same distant heights from 
which they took their rise. And as India was fertilised, not only by the 
Ganges and Indus, but by ever so many rivers and rivulets, all pointing to 
the Snowy Mountains in the North, we can see the Indian mind also being 
nourished through ever so many channels, all starting from a vast accumu- 
lation of religious and philosophic thought of which we seem to see the last 
remnants only in our Upanishads, while the original springs are lost to us 
forever.” 

Chapter IV. is devoted mainly to the Vedanta philosophy, the aim of 
which is to understand the meaning of the Veda. Chapter V. sets forth the 
Mimamsa, Chapter VI. the Samkhya, Chapter VII. the Yoga, Chapter VIII. 
the Nyaya, and Chapter IX. the Vaiseshika philosophy. Professor Garbe in 
his treatise above referred to, covers the same ground in 88 pages to which 
Max Miller devotes 459 pages, and what an abundance of interesting details 


turn up during the discussion. 

The ancient Hindu has a philosophical turn of mind. At the time when 
the Veda originated, philosophy and religion were hardly as yet differentiated. 
The tendency to monism in philosophy and monotheism in religion is plainly 
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perceptible, especially in the conception of the Visve Devas, which are the gods 
in their totality.’ 
Monotheism is formed in several ways, but all the attempts to produce 
a philosophical theology tend in the same direction and even then, when the 
idea of the deity as a totality has been conceived, the Brahman feels dis- 
satisfied, for God must still be higher, and he finds God in the “ Braham,” 
in the “atman” (i. e, the self), or the “Tad Ekam” which means in 
literal translation “That One.” The one highest god receives several names, 
among which Prajapati (i. e. the lord of creatures), is one of the most 
common, and we find in an ancient hymn the following passage: 

“O Prajapati, no other but thou has held together all these things; 
whatever we desire in sacrificing to thee, may that be ours, may we be 
the lords of wealth.” 

Prof. Max Miler adds the following exposition on the rise of 
monotheism : 

“With this conception of Prajapati as the lord of all created things and 
as the supreme deity, the monotheistic yearning was satisfied even though 
the existence of other gods was not denied. And what is curious 1s that we — 
see the same attempt repeated again and again. Like Visvakarman and Pra- 
japati we find such names as Purusha, man; Hiranyagarbha, golden germ; 
Prana, breath, spirit; Skambha, support (X. 81, 7); Dhatri, maker; Vid- 
hatri, arranger; Namadha, name-giver of the gods; and others, all names 
for the Eka Deva, the one god, though not, like Prajapati, developed into 
full-grown divine personalities. These names have had different fates in later 
times. Some meet us again during the Brahmana period and in the Athar- 
vana hymns, or rise to the surface in the more modern pantheon of India; 
others have disappeared altogether after a short existence, or have resumed 
their purely predicative character. But the deep groove which they made in 
the Indian mind has remained, and to the present day the religious wants of 
the great mass of the people of India seem satisfied through the idea of the 
one supreme god, exalted above all other gods, whatever names may have 
been given to him. Even the gods of modern times, such as Siva and Vishnu, 
nay goddesses even; such as Kali, Parvati, Durga, are but new names for 
what was originally embodied in the lord of created things (Prajapati) and 
the maker of all things (Visvakarman). In spite of their mythological 
disguises, these modern gods have always retained, in the eyes of the more 
enlightened of their worshippers, traces of the character of omnipotence that 
was assigned even in Vedic times to the one supreme god, the god above all 
gods.” 





1 Visva, i.e., “together” is different from sarva, “all.” The Visve Devas 
are not “all gods” but the Gesammtgotter, the gods taken together, the totality 
of gods. 
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A beautiful hymn of a philosophical belief in God is the Nasadiya hymn 
which reads as follows: 

“There was then neither what is nor what is not, there was no sky, 
nor the heaven which is beyond. What covered? Where was it, and in 
whose shelter? Was the water the deep abyss (in which it lay)? 

“Darkness there was, in the beginning all this was a sea without light; 
the germ that lay covered by the husk, that One was born by the power of 
heat (Tapas). 

“Love overcame it in the beginning, which was the seed springing from 
mind; poets having searched in their heart found by wisdom the bond of 
what is in what is not. 

“Their ray which was stretched across, was it below or was it above? 
There were seed-bearers, there were powers, self-power below, and will 
above. 

“Who then knows, who has declared it here, from whence was born this 
creation? The gods came later than this creation, who then knows whence it 
arose? 

“He from whom this creation arose, whether he made it or did not 
make it, the Highest Seer in the highest heaven, he forsooth knows; or does 
even he not know?” 

Another hymn expressing the desire to worship that god alone who 
is worthy of adoration (reiterating the refrain “Who is the god to whom 
we should offer the sacrifice?) is not less interesting. It reads as follows: 

“In the beginning there arose the germ of golden light, Hiranyagarbha ; 
he was the one born lord of all that is. He stablished the earth and this sky. 

“Who is the god to whom we should offer our sacrifice? 

“He who gives life, he who gives strength; whose command all the 
bright gods revere; whose shadow is immortality and mortality (gods and 
men). 

“Who is the god to whom we should offer our sacrifice? 

“He who through his power became the sole king of this breathing and 
slumbering world —he who governs all, man and beast. 

“Who is the god to whom we should offer our sacrifice? 

“He through whose greatness these snowy mountains are, and the sea, 
they say, with the Rasa, the distant river, he whose two arms these regions 


are. 

“Who is the god to whom we should offer our sacrifice? 

“He through whom the sky is strong, and the earth firm, he through 
whom the heaven was established, nay the highest heaven, he who measured 
the light in the air. 

“Who is the god to whom we should offer our sacrifice? 

“He to whom heaven and earth (or, the two armies) standing firm 
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by his help, look up, trembling in their minds, he over whom the rising 
sun shines forth. 

“Who is the god to whom we should offer our sacrifice? 

“When the great waters went everywhere, holding the germ and gen- 
erating fire, thence he arose who is the sole life of the bright gods. 

“Who is the god to whom we should offer our sacrifice? 

“He who by his might looked even over the waters, which gave strength 
and produced the sacrifice, he who alone is god above all gods. 

“Who is the god to whom we should offer our sacrifice? 

“May he not destroy us, he, the creator of the earth, or he, the right- 
eous, who created the heaven, he who also created the bright and mighty 
waters. 

“Who is the god to whom we should offer our sacrifice?” 

Orthodox in the traditions of ancient India does not mean either 
theistic or atheistic, but simply implies a recognition of the Veda as divine 
revelation. All tendencies that would raise objections to the Vedas were 
regarded as heterodox, and it is strange that Brihaspati, the teacher of the 
gods, is supposed to have been the inaugurator of heterodoxy. The Brahman 
argument is that Brihaspati, for the sake of the preservation of the gods 
and for the destruction of the Asuras, the demons, decided to teach error so 
that the demons should be misguided to their own perdition; yet gods and 
Brahmans should know that it will be injurious to study that false knowl- 
edge, and so it is branded as heretical. It is commonly called after Bar- 
haspatya, a follower of Brihaspati. Prof. Max Miiller explairis the situation 
of philosophical speculation in India as follows: 

“It must have been observed how these six, or, if we include the 
Barhaspatya, these seven systems of philosophy, though they differ from 
each other and criticise each other, share nevertheless so many things in 
common that we can only understand them as products of one and the same 
soil, though cultivated by different hands. They all promise to teach the 
nature of the soul, and its relation to the god-head or to a Supreme Being. 
They all undertake to supply the means of knowing the nature of that 
Supreme Being, and through that knowledge to pave the way to supreme 
happiness. They all share the conviction that there is suffering in the 
world which is something irregular, has no right to exist, and should 
therefore be removed. Though there is a strong religious vein running 
through the six so-called orthodox systems, they belong to a phase of 
thought in which not only has the belief in the many Vedic gods long been 
superseded by a belief in a Supreme Deity, such as Prajapati, but this phase 
also has been left behind to make room for a faith in a Supreme Power, 
or in the Godhead which has no name but Brahman or Sat, ‘I am what I 
am.’ The Hindus themselves make indeed a distinction between the six 
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orthodox systems. They have no word for orthodox; nay, we saw that some 
of these systems, though atheistic, were nevertheless treated as permissible 
doctrines, because they acknowledged the authority of the Veda. Orthodox 
might therefore be replaced by Vedic; and if atheism seems to us incompati- 
ble with Vedism or Vedic orthodoxy, we must remember that atheism with 
Indian philosophers means something very different from what it means 
with us. It means a denial of an active, busy, personal or humanised god 
only, who is called Isvara, the Lord. But behind him and above him Hindu 
philosophers recognised a Higher Power, whether they called it Brahman, or 
Paramatman, or Purusha. It was the denial of that reality which constitu- 
ted a Nastika, a real heretic, one who could say of this invisible, yet omni- 
present Being, Na asti, ‘He is not.’ Buddha therefore, as well as Brihas- 
pati, the Charvaka, was a Nastika, while both the Yoga and the Samkhya, 
the former Sesvara, with an Isvara, the other Anisvara, without an Isvara, 
the one theistic, the other atheistic, could be recognised as orthodox or Vedic.” 

The most prominent representative of heretics is Buddha and, although 
Prof. Max Miller is decidedly an adherent of Brahman Philosophy in con- 
trast to Buddhism, which denies the existence of the atman, the favorite idea 
of Brahmanism, he speaks very highly of Buddha, saying: 

“Out of the midst of this whirlpool of philosophical opinions there 
rises the form of Buddha, calling for a hearing, at first, not as the herald 
of any brand-new philosophy, which he has to teach, but rather as preach- 
ing a new gospel to the poor. I cannot help thinking that it was Buddha’s 
marked personality, far more than his doctrine, that gave him the great 
influence on his contemporaries and on so many generations after his death. 

“Whether he existed or not, such as he is described to us in the Suttas, 
there must have been some one, not a mere name, but a real power in the 
history of India, a man who made a new epoch in the growth of Indian 
philosophy, and still more of Indian religion and ethics.” 

There is no need of recommending the book to the reader. The passages 
quoted speak for themselves. Even where we cannot follow Prof. Max 
Miller in his arguments or take issue with his propositions, we admire the 


penetration of his thoughts and the brilliancy of his style. . 
PG; 


Henrt Porncart, WISSENSCHAFT UND HypotHese. Autorisierte deutsche 
Ausgabe mit erlauternden Anmerkungen. Von F. und L. Lindemamn. 
Leipsic: B. G. Teubner. 1904. 


Professor Ferdinand Lindemann, one of the leading mathematicians of 
Germany, has undertaken the laudable task of translating a series of essays 
written by his French colleague, Prof. Henri Poincaré, and Mrs. Lindemann, 
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the translator’s wife, has done so much of the literary labor of the work that 
her name also appears on the title-page. 

Poincaré’s position in the philosophy of mathematics is in its main out- 
lines well known to mathematicians and perhaps also to those of our readers 
who have studied the essays which he contributed to The Monist, but we 
offer here a résumé in quotations, methodically compiled by Professor Linde- 
mann, which covers almost the entire field and affords a bird’s-eye view of 
Professor Poincaré’s position as regards the foundation of geometry and 
arithmetic and the definition of mechanics. Professor Lindemann selects the 
following passages from Poincaré as specially characteristic : * 

“Our understanding has a direct conception of the power of mind (which 
implies the conviction that an infinite repetition of the same procedure can be 
imagined), and experience can be only an opportunity to make use of it and 
to become conscious of it.” (Page 13.) 

This is good Kantian doctrine according to which experience is not the 
main source of our knowledge. But let us proceed in our quotations: 

“The geometrical axioms are neither synthetic judgments a priori nor 
experimental facts. They are determinations based upon general consent, 
which is to say, they are concealed definitions. Geometry is not a science of 
experience, though experience guides us in the proposition of axioms. Experi- 
ence does not decide which geometry is the right one but which is the most 
convenient one. It is just as irrational to investigate whether the fundamental 
principles of geometry are ‘true or false as it would be to ask whether the 
metric systems be wrong or false.” (Pages 51, 73, and 138.) 

Next in order are three quotations on physics and mechanics: 

“The law of gravitation which in some special cases has been proved 
by experience can be boldly universalised, because we know that in all cases 
experience can neither prove nor disprove it.” (Page 99.) 

“The principle of action and reaction being equal cannot be regarded as 
an experimental law but only as a definition.” (Page 102.) 

“Experience can serve as a basis for the principles of mechanics but it 
can never contradict them.” (Page 107.) 

“The principles of mechanics are based on consent and are concealed 
definitions. They are derived from experimental laws. These laws are, as 
it were, presented as principles, for our understanding attributes to them 
absolute validity.” (Page 140.) 

Without taking exception to Poincaré’s statements as to the validity of 
a universalisation of gravitation, we wonder at the argument which he adduces 
in its favor. That experience can neither prove nor disprove a generalisation, 
is no sufficient reason to make us bold. Further, that experience can never 





* The pages in parentheses refer to Professor Lindemann’s translation. 
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contradict the principles of mechanics is exactly the crux of the main problem. 
Finally, we must express our doubt as to the propriety of two terms, viz., 
“consent” and “definition.” Both are employed by Poincaré and occur in 
the last quoted passage. It is not a mere “consent” if the physicist claims 
an absolute validity for his principles of mechanics, and mathematical axioms 
are more than “ definitions”; they are definitions, the formulation of which 
is inevitably forced upon the mathematician. Their inevitableness is their 
most significant feature. 

After this digression we revert to Poincaré: 

“If one wants to regard the principle of the conservation of energy in 
its sweeping universality and apply it to the universe, one sees it as it were 
volatilised and nothing remains except the sentence: ‘There is a something 
that remains constant.’” (Page 134.) 

“Experiment is the sole source of truth.” (Page 142.) 

This statement must be understood so as not to contradict previous propo- 
sitions savoring of Kantian apriorism. It means simply that experiment is 
the sole method of extending our knowledge of facts, for Poincaré adds that 
experiment must be improved. Something has to be added. He says: 

“Mathematical physics has the duty to guide generalisation so as to 
increase the efficiency of science.” (Page 144.) 

“Each generalisation presupposses to a certain extent the faith in the 
unity and simplicity of nature.” “ But” adds he, “it is not sure that nature 
is simple.” (Page 152.) 

We conclude this summary of Poincaré’s views with three more passages : 

“The purpose of mathematical science is not to explain the true nature 
of things. Her sole aim is to interconnect physical laws with which experience 
makes us acquainted, but which cannot be expressed without the assistance of 
mathematics.” (Page 212.) 

“We care little whether ether really exists. It is essential, however, that 
everything happens as if it existed and that this hypothesis is convenient for 
an explanation of phenomena.” (Page 212.) 

“ The goal which it is possible for science to attain is a cognition of things 
in their interrelations. Outside of these relations there is no cognisable 
reality.” (Page xiii.) . 

Professor Lindemann adds in characterisation of Poincaré’s standpoint : 

“The reader will notice that we have thus returned to Kant’s proposition, 
according to which the understanding does not derive laws from nature but 
prescribes them to nature and that the highest legislator of nature lies in 
ourselves, i. e., in our understanding or, as Goethe expresses it: ‘ Everything 
transient is but a simile,—a simile which refers to the same thought if one 
is conscious of the relativity of all knowledge. All such universal propositions 
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are possessed of a high subjective significance, for they satisfy in a certain 
sense our need of a completion of inquiry and cognition. For the empirical 
inquirer, however, there is no such completion. Every general proposition 
needs according to him a continued investigation under the guidance of experi- 
ence, and to him it is valid only so long as he finds himself in agreement with 
experience, whether we have to deal with a universal necessity of our mind 
or with a special doctrine of the exact sciences.” * * * “Even those who 
do share the purely empirical standpoint” adds Professor Lindemann, “ will 
feel the need of pursuing the leading principles throughout all the intricate 
paths of the exact sciences, and they will gladly accept the guidance of the 
author (Poincaré) in order to temporarily remove the exuberant vines of 
detail and to gain an outlook upon the interstices between the firm tree trunks 
of experience for the sake of orientation. The apparent ease with which our 
author attains his aim is the main cause that will prove attractive; it did so 
at least with me. 

“We must not lay main stress upon the results gained in the present work 
but upon the method of treatment, and the method which has been pursued 
by M. Poincaré is the one which during the last decades has led to satisfactory 
results in the field of the foundations of geometry and arithmetic. It consists 
in replacing an hypothesis, admissible according to our experience, when its 
relation to other theories is to be investigated, by an assumption which would 
satisfy our logical thought without agreeing with experience. In this way 
we are enabled to make the mutual dependence of the different hypotheses 
or axioms conceptually evident.” 

Professor Lindemann has not only selected essays which allow us to 
understand Poincaré’s thought as a systematic whole, but has also added to 
them explanations and notes and in addition furnished literary references for 
a further study of the several questions. 

Considering the difficulties of the translation in which Mrs. Lindemann 
has been a faithful helpmeet to her husband, we must acknowledge that the 
work could scarcely be surpassed. The work reads as if it had originally 
been written in German. The subject-matter of the work is discussed in 
four parts: I., number and magnitude; II., space; III., “Kraft” (i. e., force 
or energy); IV., nature. 

The first part contains articles on the nature of mathematical and syllo- 
gistic deduction, verification and proof, the elements of arithmetic, algebraic 
methods, recurrence, induction, mathematical construction, mathematical mag- 
nitude and experience, the incommensurable, the physical, and the mathe- 
matical continuum, measurable magnitude, the physical and the mathematical 
continuum of many dimensions. 

The second part discusses such subjects as the several non-Euclidean 
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geometries, those of Lobatchevski and of Riemann, that of curved space, 
and the fourth geometry, so called, and Lie’s proposition. Further, geometrical 
space and space conception, the space of vision, the space of touch, and of 
motion, change of place, solid objects and geometry, the laws of homogeneity, 
the non-Euclidean world, the four-dimensional world, geometry and 
astronomy, law and relativity, the applicability of experiment, and a ventila- 
tion of the question, “ What is a point?” 

Among the articles treated in the third part are the following: the prin- 
ciple of inertia, the law of acceleration, anthropomorphic mechanics, the 
school of the thread (referring to Andrade’s method which implies the use 
of a thread), relative and absolute motion, the methods of Newton, energy 
and thermo-dynamics. 

The fourth part opens with a discussion of the significance of experiment 
and generalisation, the unity of nature, the use of hypothesis, the origin of 
mathematical physics, the theories of modern physics, physics and mechani- 
calism, the present state of science, the calculus of probabilities, rouge et noir, 
the probability of causes, the theory of mistakes, etc., optics and electricity, 
Fresnel’s and Maxwell’s theories, the mechanical explanation of physical 
phenomena, electro-dynamics, Ampére’s and Helmholtz’s theories and their 
difficulties, Maxwell’s theories, Rowland’s experiments, and Lorentz’s theory. 

The annotations by Professor Lindemann are a valuable addition com- 
prising ninety pages, almost one-third of the whole volume. 

The work is important for the student of mathematics and especially 
the philosophy of mathematics, for it summarises the life work of a prominent 
thinker along these lines. 


GRUNDRISS DER RELIGIONSPHILOSOPHIE. Von D. Dr. A. Dorner. Leipsic: 
Diirr’schen Buchhandlung. 1903. Pp. xviii, 448. 


One of the leading and most prominent theologians of Germany expounds 
in the present volume of over 400 pages the theological convictions that may 
be regarded typical of orthodox protestant theology modernised by philosophy 
and science. Our author recognises philosophy as an independent science, but 
assures himself of the ground which is taken by religious philosophy, and he 
comes to the conclusion that the object of faith presupposes something real 
and objective; it cannot be the product of mere subjective fancy, but all the 
data of our experiences point to it that we have to deal not with hallucinations 
but with experiences based on actual facts. The province of metaphysics ac- 
cording to Dorner is “to comprehend the being which constitutes the basis of 
existence of the world” and this being cannot be a simple substance, nor can 
it be a manifold, a combination of many realities of spiritual monads, but 
“it must be one substance conceived in such a way as to show that it is the 
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source of the many, the source of all life, the source of manifoldness and 
of all intelligence in the world” (pp. 25-26). Professor Dorner passes in 
review the several attempts made to satisfy this ideal of metaphysics and 
then contemplates the metaphysics of absolute being of the world of spirit 
and the relation of metaphysics to ethics and religious philosophy. 

Religion to Professor Dorner is the relation that obtains between God and 
man. He devotes much space to the phenomenology of the religious process 
in mankind and discusses first the ideals of the several religions, and then 
the absolute ideal of religion, finding the aim of the human mind centred 
in the ideal of a unity of intelligence with will. This ideal becomes manifest 
in the God-man which is characterised by an immanence of the divine spirit 
in the human spirit. Dorner rightly states (p. 117) that the Christ idea, 
the principle of the God-man, involves two sides, egoity and love, and he 
invents a new name for it, Gottmenschheit, i. e., “ God-man-hood.” 

In the chapters devoted to the problems of monotheism Dorner recapitu- 
lates the old and well-known proofs for the existence of God which he deems 
necessary in spite of the criticisms that there can be no absolute proof of the 
existence of God, for though the pious may be satisfied with the God-feeling, 
the demand of the intellect cannot be refused a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. He further enters into a psychological appreciation of faith and 
its psychological conditions. 

A large part of the book, pages 287 to 406, is devoted to church institutions 
and the external forms in which faith finds its actualisation, viz., sacrifices, 
sacraments, revelations, miracles, prayer, contemplation, holy objects con- 
sidered as symbols, symbolic actions, religious conviction expressed in words, 
language and writing, holy places, sacred times and the communion of the 
church. He further proves that there is no conflict between religion and 
morality, nor between religion and science, and least of all between religion 
and art. In reviewing the laws of religious life (pages 406 to 437), he views 
religion as a normative science, the laws of which are not necessary, as are 
laws of physics, but find expression in demands. Thus religion is closely 
connected with the teleology of natural laws, which is not incompatible with 
causation but forms a contrast to it. A reconciliation of the two kinds of 
causality forms the conclusion of Dorner’s voluminous work. He grants that 
his views of natural law may be onesided because they require the assumption 
of divine action, but he is satisfied that divine action manifests itself in all 
' stages of the spiritual development of the world. 

We cannot help thinking that the theological modes of inquiry are anti- 
quated and will have to be dropped even by the religious philosopher, but 
we take an interest in Dorner’s book and views on account of the thoughtful 
and earnest personality that is revealed in the arguments and conclusions of 


his work. 
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FriepricH NIeEtzSCHE, DARSTELLUNG UND Kritik. Von Jakob J. Hollitscher, 
Ph.D. Vienna and Leipsic: Wilhelm Braumiller. 1904. Pp. xiv, 270. 


Among the Nietzsche literature this new work by Prof. Jakob J. Hollit- 
scher is one of the most thoughtful and critical productions. No one denies 
that Nietzsche is full of contradictions, yet after all his propositions are 
derived from the character of this philosopher of anarchism, and Professor 
Hollitscher attempts to show the consistency of Nietzsche in spite of the con- 
tradictions that appear in his arguments, his logic, and his ideals. Nietzsche 
is an individualist and as such he advocates an atomistic social life. Society 
has no rights, the individual is everything. History does not exist for him. 
There is only a general struggle between individuals, and the general idea is 
that the overman, who is the individual which with all man’s cunning has 
a dislike of the rights of others, will assert himself, but if the social atomism 
be correct, the ideal theory of the overman as the aim of all human develop- 
ment will necessarily collapse, for according to Nietzsche there is no evolution 
of society, and the individual is supreme. 

The most original part of Professor Hollitscher’s paper may probably 
be found in his conclusion that Nietzsche’s conservatism, although it seems 
to contradict his radicalism, is simply the consistent result of his anarchistic 
principle. Proudhon said that every anarchist is at once the most radical 
and the most conservative man, and this appears plain in Nietzsche whose 
contempt for the herd is practically a justification of the most barbarous 
methods of tyrants in asserting their sovereignty. Nietzsche despises the 
ideals of democracy and recognises the privilege of the powerful to ignore 
and suppress the rights of the masses who are too weak to defend them- 
selves. Professor Hollitscher says: “The philosopher Nietzsche is actually 
anarchistic, but he is anarchistic only for himself. He recognises above him- 
self nothing that may guide, rule him or regulate his conduct except himself. 
His own conscience is the king whom he serves and to whom he looks with 
reverence, before whom he bows, and he justifies it in respect to his posi- 
tion which establishes in regard to others a complete absolutism, consisting 
in this that he is a philosopher.” Quod licet Jovi, non licet bovi. This Latin 
proverb, “ What is right for Jove is not right for the ox,” is the basis of 
his anarchism. Translated in Nietzsche’s interpretation, “What is allowed 
to Jove, because it is consistent with his nature and therefore necessary and 
just, should not be allowed to the ox as being contrary to his nature and 
therefore unjust,” or simply in principle that this social form is quite com- 
patible with conservatism is obvious, especially as it is based upon the same 


practice. 
The spirit in which Hollitscher conceives his subject is characterised by 


the motto which he inscribes over his preface which is a quotation from 
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Eckermann Colloquies with Goethe. Goethe said: “I will reveal to you 
something and you will find it frequently verified in your life. All epochs 
which are regressive and decadent are subjective, but all the epochs that 
possess an objective tendency are progressive.” Measured by Goethe’s propo- 
sition Nietzsche is decidedly one of the strongest symptoms of a decadent 


epoch. 


THe EpucaTIoNAL THEORY OF IMMANUEL Kant. Translated and Edited by 
Edward Franklin Buchner, Ph.D. (Yale). Professor of Philosophy 
and Education in the University of Alabama. Philadelphia and Lon- 
don: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1904. Pp. xvi, 300. 


Dr. Edward Franklin Buchner publishes in this fourth volume of Lip- 
pincott’s Educational Series, a comprehensive and thorough exposition of 
Kant’s educational theory, incorporating all the necessary data which a 
student of the subject would be in need of knowing: The chronology of 
Kant’s life and writings; a history of Kant’s “ Lecture-Notes on Pedagogy ”; 
the sources of Kant’s educational theory, its philosophical basis; Kant’s psy- 
chology; Kant’s evolutionary and educational theories; Kant’s conception of 
education; the division of educational activities; and finally a criticism of 
Kant’s educational theory. 

There are added also four pages of literature, English translations of 
Kant’s writings. 

The main body of the book contains a translation of Kant’s “ Lecture- 
Notes on Pedagogy ” and selections on education from Kant’s other writings. 
It goes without saying that whatever Kant says is of importance and of 
interest even where his ideas may be regarded as antiquated. Professor 
Buchner declares: “Kant was a pedagogue in the fullest and best sense of 
the term, and is another brilliant instance of the double truth that the true 
teacher must be philosophical, and that the true philosopher finds a perennial 
theme in the problems of education.” 

As an instance of Kant’s views on education we quote from paragraphs 
106-107 his advice in matters of religion, and we see at once the important 
role which his Critique of Practical Reason plays in practical affairs. Kant 
says (pp. 215-216) : 

“The reproaches of conscience will be without effect if it be not con- 
sidered as the representative of God, who has His lofty seat above us, but 
who has also established a tribunal in us. On the other hand, if religion 
is not joined with a moral conscientiousness, it is without effect. Religion 
without moral conscientiousness is a superstitious worship. People imagine 
that they serve God when, for example, they praise Him and extol His 
power and His wisdom, without thinking how they can fulfil the divine 
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laws; yes, without even knowing and searching out His power and His 
wisdom, etc. These praises are an opiate for the conscience of such people 
and a pillow on which they hope to sleep tranquilly. 

“Children cannot comprehend all religious concepts, but a few, notwith- 
standing, must be imparted to them; only these should be more negative 
than positive. To make children repeat formulas is of no use, and produces 
only a false concept of piety. True reverence consists in acting according 
to God’s will, and it is this that children must be taught. Care must be 
taken with children, as with one’s self, that the name of God be not so 
often misused. Merely to use it in congratulation, even with pious inten- 
tions, is a profanation. The thought of God should fill a man with reverence 
every time he speaks His name, and he should therefore seldom use it, and 
never frivolously. The child must learn to feel respect for God as the 
master of his life and of the whole world; further, as the protector of man; 
and, finally, as his judge. It is said that Newton always stopped and medi- 
tated a moment whenever he spoke the name of God.” 


NovEAU ProGRAMME DE SocioLocic. Esquisse d’une Introduction Générale a 
l’Etude des Sciences du Monde Surorganique, par Eugéne de Roberty, 
Professeur a l’Université de Bruxelles, Vice-Président de 1’Institut 
International de Sociologie. Paris: Félix Alcan, Editeur. 1904. Pp. 


268. Price, 5 fr. 


Eugene Roberty, a native Russian who has found a more congenial home 
in Western Europe and is now Professor at the new University of Brussels, 
publishes in the present volume “a new programme of sociology,” which he 
calls an attempt of a general introduction of the study of the sciences of the 
super-organic world. By “super-organic” he understands those important 
relations which are not represented in the organism of the individual, but 
constitute the factors of social relations. He traces the process of socialisa- 
tion, and in this sense he contrasts collective psychology with individual 
psychology. His work consists of three divisions: The first part is a résumé 
of the fundamentals of the author’s sociology, who, after a discussion of 
different hypotheses of the nature of the social phenomenon, offers his own 
solution, which he discovers in the most general law that governs the evolu- 
tion of society, and which explains why and how a social state necessarily 
produces another which follows and replaces it. The second part is devoted 
to an inquisition of the main factors of civilization and progress. He regards 
inter-sexual love as a great zxsthetic manifestation, as the prototype of the 
beautiful arts, and he finds in the ideal of liberty the determinant of the 
sociological development. Professor Roberty rejects the freedom of the will 
and speaks of it as the illusion of the libre arbitre. He deems that a new 
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definition of the concept of liberty is needed which would set liberty in 
contrast to oppression. The third part is devoted to the new moral order 
which is to be established upon the basis of the sociological laws with the 
decay of the present relations and metaphysics that has become inevitable. 
A new formation must be expected and Professor Roberty prognosticates the 
rise of a new morality which will reanimate our hopes and our courage. 


TRANSITIONAL ERAS IN THOUGHT WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PRESENT 
Ace. By A. C. Armstrong, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in Wes- 
leyan University. New York: The Macmillan Company. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1904. Pp. 347. Price, $2.00. 


Prof. A. C. Armstrong discusses the conflict between science and religion, 
and confidently offers his solution of the problem as sound and rational. 
The present age, which like all eras of transition is decidedly marked by nega- 
tivism, is a phase in the growth of mankind. He believes that though our 
religious views may be modified, they will be reformed in the struggle for 
truth. Theism is not endangered. “The grounds of theistic belief are 
numerous and varied; the complete argument for theism is cumulative, 
composed of many convergent lines of proof. To different minds the several 
elements which compose it appeal in different ways and with varying degrees 
of force. Not least important, however, and far from least in its coercive 
influence over the modern mind, is the conviction of the supreme significance 
of the theistic postulate. * * * The instinctive disposition of the human 
spirit to crown its feelings and.its action, as it completes its thinking, by belief 
in a Supreme Spiritual Being, may be a delusive impulse rather than a 
mental tendency which is worthy of all trust. But these convictions and the 
ideal appreciation of their object, these strivings toward the assurance that 
God exists and reigns, themselves constitute a principal obstacle to the 
successful defence of the sceptical position. * * * Or to employ the more 
accurate, because more simple and spontaneous, words of St. Augustine, ‘God 
has made us for Himself, and our heart is restless till it finds rest in Him.’ ” 

Our author comes to the following conclusion: 

“In order to complete the advance from a negative to a positive age, 
developmental synthesis must conform to two different yet related standards ; 
it must satisfy the demand for conclusions in accord with the results of 
advancing knowledge; it must meet the need for principles fitted to serve 
as the foundation and the vehicles of a vigorous life. These constitute the 
criteria by which the value of constructive movements is to be tested. * * * 
Thought must become conviction, reason find an ally in will, belief pass 
over into joyous faith, for so only can they accomplish their appointed work.” 
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Dre WILLENSFREIHEIT. Eine Kritisch-Systematische Untersuchung von Oskar 
Pfister, Dr. Phil., Pfarrer in Zirich. Berlin: Georg Reimer. 1904. 


Pp. xii, 405. 


The present volume is a defense of the freedom of the will which is done, 
if not always with acumen, yet with great circumspection and with the intro- 
duction of much detail argument, mainly based upon lines of thought after 
the style of the Kantian school, as interpreted among liberal theologians. 
Obviously the author is first of all a pastor and educator, and incidentally 
a philosopher, and so naturally the last chapter discusses the consequences 
of the question in the domain of religion, which is perhaps the most important 
part of the whole book. Dr. Pfister is orthodox enough to be a conservative 
representative of Christianity, but he assimilates some of the Christian dog- 
mas to his philosophical conceptions. He finds, e. g., the key to the Christ- 
ological conception in the loving sacrifice of Jesus, which is the greatest 
possible actualisation of human duty. For that very reason he attempts 
to conciliate the ideals of justice and mercy in God the Father which the 
popular conception finds better united in the person of Christ. God is rather 
feared than loved, which Mr. Pfister characterizes in the story of the child 
who on his death-bed is: asked whether he would not gladly go to Heaven: 
“Yes I would like to go to Heaven” replied the dying child, “if I but knew 
that God were not at home.” This serves as an explanation why the average 
man shows more confidence to the more human figure of Christ than to 
God himself who is made a bugbear of the moralist, and Dr. Pfister claims 
(we think, rightly) is mostly prayed with a thought of Christ than with a 
thought of God. The book closes with the significant words which to our 
author practically settle the whole problem, “and the secret is this: where 
the spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom.” 


A Sort History or Monxs AND Monasteries. By Alfred Wesley Wishart, 
Sometime Fellow in Church History in the University of Chicago. 
Albert Brandt: Trenton, New Jersey. 1902. Pp. 452. Price, $1.50. 


This book, now in its second edition, is not so much a history, not even 
a short one, of institution of monasticism, as a series of contemplations 
on the institution itself as instanced in several orders that have been suc- 
cessively founded. The author claims that “the monastic institution was 
never entirely good or entirely bad. In periods of general degradation there 
were beautiful exceptions in monasteries ruled by pure and powerful abbots. 
From the beginning various monasteries soon departed from their discipline 
by sheltering iniquity and laziness, while other establishments faithfully 
observed the rules. But during the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries there 
was a widespread decline in the spirit of devotion and a shameful relaxation 
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of monastic discipline.” Our author claims in the preface: that the power 
of monasticism “was practically broken in the sixteenth century and no 
new orders of importance or new types have arisen since that time.” How- 
ever, he should bear in mind that the Jesuits are a reaction against the 
reformation and thus one of the most powerful orders is a product of the 
Roman Church since the reformed churches broke away from its fold. 
Moreover in modern times the Paulist brothers, founded by Hecker in 
America, exhibit a decidedly new type of their own which, though faithful 
to the Catholic Church, shows monasticism modernized and reformed. The 
book is interesting, but we need not say that the author would have accom- 
plished his task more successfully if he had not limited his investigations to 
second-hand sources and in addition, if he had considered the institution 
of pre-Christian monks, especially those of Egypt and India. It would have 
thrown more light upon the origin of monasticism and probably also on its 
psychology. 


PHILOSOPHY AND Its CorrELATIoNS. Alexander T. Ormond. Reprinted from 
the Philosophical Review, Vol. XII, No. 2, March, 1903. 


In a lecture delivered before the second meeting of the American Phil- 
osophical Association, Alexander T. Ormond, Professor of Philosophy at 
Princeton, undertakes to justify philosophy against modern attacks, and 
he formulates his question thus: “How shall philosophy vindicate itself 
against the scepticism with which its claims are liable in our time to be 
met?” 

Professor Ormond answers: 

“TI. By defining some point of view that is clearly philosophical, so 
that the complete occupation of this point of view will have the effect of 
translating an inquiry into one that is distinctly philosophical. 

“TI. By determining some concept of method that will stamp as dis- 
tinctly philosophical any inquiry that conforms to its requirements.” 

As to the first part Professor Ormond says: “A construction of things, 
in order to be truly entitled to the name philosophical, must take its depar- 
ture from mind itself and must follow the processes in which mind reduces 
its world to terms of its own experience.” 

The second point is disposed of as follows: “That philosophy has its 
problems for the solution of which it supplies the only or the most favorable 
point of view need scarcely be argued. We need only mention the problems 
of the unification of the elements of our culture, the development of a rational 
‘ conception of the world, the question of the ultimate meaning of life, the 
problems of man’s freedom and destiny, the ultimate problems of ethics 
and religion, the great perennial issues of God and Immortality.” 
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Professor Ormond concludes: “Philosophy has positive insights and may 
be of some value in grounding and rationalizing our theories of life and 
conduct; it may yet have an important part to play in determining our 
conceptions of reality and our theory of religion. We will still entertain 
the hope that philosophy may help us in completing our ideals of being and 
of truth and duty, and in making up our minds about freedom, God, and 
immortality. And, so long as we entertain this larger hope, we will not 
be willing that philosophy should be shorn of its theoretic criteria and aims, 
even though the alternative offered us be a pragmatism with whose larger 
spirit we may find ourselves much in sympathy.” 


L’INDIVIDUALISME ANARCHISTE Max Stianer. Par Victor Basch, Professeur 
a la Faculté des Lettres de l’Université de Rennes. Paris: Félix Alcan, 
Editeur. 1904. Pp. vi, 294. Price, 6 fr. 


Max Stirner is a modern thinker who is closely allied to Nietzsche, yet 
he is more systematic than the inventor of the overman. He bases all his 
views upon the valuation of the individual and thus stands for the uniqueness 
of each personality. His system of thought may be briefly characterised, 
as is done by Professor Basch, as anarchistic individualism, but it is under- 
stood that Stirner is not an anarchist of violent temper. He does not see 
in anarchism a mere destruction of the present form of society but a new 
organization in which the individual feels its uniqueness, by being freed of 
all religious chains, of all gods, of morality, of all conventions in which it 
can manifest all its energies and level all its powers, be his own creator 
and own proprietor, look with contempt upon every outside influence and 
to be unhampered by any scruple or regard. Professor Basch characterises 
Stirner “the unique one.” He describes the background from which his 
theories proceed and investigates the peculiarity of this apostle of anarchistic 
individualism with appreciation of his ingenious work. 


HANDBUCH DER GEMALDEKUNDE. Von Dr. Theodor v. Frimmel. Zweite. 
umgearbeitete und stark vermehrte Auflage. Mit 38 in den Text 
gedruckten Abbildungen. Leipsic: T. T. Weber. 1904. Pp. 286. 


Dr. Theodor von Frimmel, director of the Schénborn-Wiesentheidsche 
Gallery of Vienna, who has made a reputation as an art critic, especially by 
his thoughtful investigations of the history and philosophy of art, offers in 
this little volume a summary of his views of art, particularly the art of 
painting. The book will be taluable not only for connoisseurs, but also 
for those of the general public who are interested in painting. Students will 
be exceedingly grateful for the explanations of the technique of painting 
which is discussed in the first chapter, as to the background and materials 
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used, the different woods, metals, canvas, stones, etc., tempera and oil, 
author’s marks, varnish, etc., etc. There are also hints given as to the 
repairing of old pictures when they have suffered by rents, by cracks or 
other injuries. 

The second chapter is devoted to the judgment of the artistic values, 
zsthetic considerations and the difficult question of good and bad in art. 
The author waives a definition of the beautiful, but he finds many points 
in which he deems it possible to offer objective norms by which the artistic 
worth of a painting may be judged. 

The third chapter is devoted to the history of art, historical criticism, 
the methods of utilizing published sources, the different ways of exegesis, 
description of the several styles, methods of comparison, questions of 
genuineness of copies made from the originals, frauds, and intentional as 
well as unintentional misleading features of nomenclature. 

The fourth chapter is devoted to a not unimportant question for lovers 
of art—the price. The last chapter will be especially welcome for those 
few happy ones who are able to have a gallery of their own. It contains 
good advice for making collections and here as well as in all other chapters 
our author falls back upon historical references. In his field he is an 
authority of the first rank, and we will incidentally mention that he is 
opposed to Ruskin’s as well as Tolstoy’s zsthetical views. The book is well 
illustrated and we ought to add that Dr. Frimmel is engaged in writing a 
larger work which will treat of the problems of the philosophy of art. 


INDIA E Buppuismo Antico. By Giuseppe de Lorenzo. Bari: Gius, Laterza 
& Figli. 1904. Pp. 299. 


The author devotes this book of nearly three hundred pages to a study 
of ancient Buddhism in India. He begins with a comparison of India and 
ancient Greece, and Brahman wisdom with Hellenic philosophy. Some of 
the parallels which he draws between the Indian and the Greek conception 
of the immortality of the soul, Braham and Buddhistic rites on the one hand 
and Orphic and Pythagorean notions on the other, are very striking. 
Gautama Buddha he compares to Plato. The second chapter is devoted to 
the founder of Buddhism, the archeological and epigraphical testimonials 
to his existence, his family and home, priestly and worldly life, and the 
problem of death or extinction. The third chapter is devoted to the dis- 
courses of Gautama Buddha, and he is compared not only to Plato but to 
Shakespeare. Special sections are devoted to parables and allegories, the 
reunion with God and divinity, the negation of wisdom and the immortality 
of the soul, his philosophy compared to Kantism, the problem of caste, 
suicide, the piety of the apathetic attitude of the Buddhists compared to the 
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charity conception of Christianity, the four noble truths and the gospel con- 
catenations. 

The fourth chapter discusses Buddhism in India after Gautama’s death, 
its spread and degeneration, and finally the Buddism of Europe. Lorenzo 
concludes with a quotation of the poeta poetarum: 


“Tf all were minded so, the times should cease, 
And threescore years would make the world away.” 


MAINE DE Brran’s PHILOSOPHY oF WiLL. By Nathan E. Truman, A.M., 
Ph. D., formerly Fellow in the Sage School of Philosophy. Cornell 
Studies in Philosophy. No. 5. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1904. Pp. 93. 


Maine de Biran, sometimes called the French Kant, is a philosopher 
whose importance lies not to such a degree in the strength of his own 
thoughts as in the mental and moral influence which he exercises over his 
countrymen, and it is strange that no special translation of his philosophy 
has as: yet appeared in English. Dr. Nathan E. Truman has taken the 
task upon himself to present us in a monograph of ninety-three pages a 
résumé of Birai’s philosophy and to outline his religion to both his predeces- 
sors and successors. Mr. Truman objects to Neville’s views of Biran’s 
development. He shows the influence which earlier thinkers, Locke, Con- 
dillac, Kant, and Reed, exercised upon him, the psychological basis of his 
arguments, his views of the categories, and his divisions of psychology. He 
compares Biran’s psychology with Condillac’s Treatise of Sensations, dis- 
cusses his ethics, zsthetics, and religion, and shows how much his views 
have influenced Cousin, Comte, Renouvier, and Fouillée. Dr. Truman has 
apparently overlooked one interesting and important reference, viz., Maine 
de Biran’s influence upon Schopenhauer, who learned from Biran the sig- 
nificance and the superiority of the will. The book contains a fine frontis- 
piece of Maine de Biran which is taken from Lévy-Bruhl’s History of 
Modern Philosophy in France. Any one who wishes to be familiar with 
Maine de Biran, and has not the time to study his several works in the 
original, will find Dr. Truman’s compendium a very useful and handy memoir. 


Das PropLEM DER WILLENSFREIHEIT. Ein neuer Versuch seiner Losung von 
Karl Fahrion. Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 1904. Pp. 63. 


Karl Fahrion believes he has discovered the solution of the problem 
of free will in the feeling of freedom which accompanies our. actions. He 
believes that every deed can be judged from a double point of view. Man 
does not possess absolute liberty in the sense of arbitrariness but a relative 
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liberty, which, if it did not exist, would annihilate all responsibility and guilt. 
We cannot see that Herr Fahrion is happy in his presentation of his case, 
and we think that he neither sees the salient point of the problem, nor that 
his solution will prove satisfactory. 


La FoncTIon pe LA Mémoire ET LE Souvenir AFFECTIT. Par Fr. Paulhan. 
Paris: Félix Alcan, Editeur. 1904. Pp. 178. Price, 2 fr., 50c. 

This treatise on the function of memory by a prominent French savant, 
one of the best known contributors to the Revue Philosophique, attempts to 
understand the problem of recollection by analysing the process of effective 
memory and then applying it to intellectual memory and generalizing it. 
The book contains many valuable suggestions, but is upon the whole dis- 
appointing as it does not really give a definite solution or offer a clear 
explanation of the nature of memory. 


Le FONCTIONNISME UNIVERSEL. Essai de Synthése Philosophique. Monde 
Sensible. Par Henry Lagrésille. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher. 1902. 
Pp. 580. 

This stately volume offers under the title “Universal Functionism,” a 
learned attempt at a philosophical synthesis, the first part of which forms 
a general introduction, and the second part treats the physical orders which 
are explained by sixty instructive illustrations in the text. M. Lagrésille 
starts with the proposition that metaphysics must form the summit of science 
and must lead to the establishment of the identity of the constitutive elements 
of reason and actual cognition or sense-experience. Metaphysics should not 
be separated from its base but should remain in connection with the objective 
senses. This leads to a theory of functionism which serves as a metaphysics 
of the object, and of the subjects, and of the moral world. The second 
chapter is devoted to a methodical conception of functionism, the third to 
speculative science, the fourth to the science of principles, the fifth to the 
series of phenological principles, the sixth to hypotheses as the method of 
development, the seventh to concepts as the principle of definition for the 
sciences. . 

The second part, which treats of the physical orders of the external 
world, discusses a series of sceintific problems, such as the constitution of 
matter: (1) matter and atoms; (2) a representation of the imponderable 
world and the atomistic principle of ether; (3) molecular genesis, which is a 
representation of the chemical world and chemical atoms; (4) the motions 
of light; (5) the motions of electricity; (6) chemical motions and the har- 
monisation of the different motions. The third book discusses the problems 
of the organized world and shows how we must comprehend its develop- 
ment; its different phases as peaceable and active evolution of nature, its 
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spirit and its directive forces as follows: (1) the government of nature is 
like a personal and intelligent power; (2) the physiological conception of 
nerves and the cell; (3) pleuri-cellular systems; (4) biological considera- 
tions; (5) treatises on paleontology; (6) speculations of anthropology. The 
fourth and last book treats of the cosmic world; (1) the evolution of the 
sun as a star; (2) of the planets and the earth; (3) the formation of the 
earth in its different phases; Plutonic, Neptonic, and changes of the atmos- 
phere at different epochs, taking into consideration also the life of planets 
in general and the natural end of the earth; (4) nebulas and higher worlds; 
(5) the intelligible nature which directs the thought on evolution; (6) 
general recapitulation and final reflections. This last book contains a classi- 
fication of the phenomenal world and draws a parallel between the natural 
and the artificial systems of the sciences. It explains the evolution of the 
sciences and gives us a bird’s-eye view of the entire sensible world. 


ComBat pour LINpivinu. Par Georges Palante. Paris: Félix Alcan, 
Editeur. 1904. Pp. 232. Price, 3 fr., 75c. 


Since Nietzsche gained prominence in the philosophical world, the 
problem of individualism has come to the front, or possibly the reverse 
is the case. Individualism is asserting itself, and so the philosophy of 
individualism gains recognition. The present book by Georges Palante is an 
independent essay which sets forth the struggle for and of the individual 
against the factors which from all sides appear to hem it in. The author 
looks upon society as the environment of the individual and thus society 
appears as his enemy. Therefore the individual has to assert itself against 
its tyranny which appears in several forms as esprit de corps, as the 
administrative spirit, as the spirit of the family, of the class, of the social 
conditions of his home, of politics, etc. Authors of education appear as 
infringements upon the individual, even the social dilettante and the philosophy 
of the overman, the social dogmas, and the democracy of the present age 
threaten the liberty of the individual. The book is practically an argument 
of the individual against society. The author is a strong individual, and 
to some extent his booklet reminds one of Mr. Spencer’s The Man versus 
the State. 

If our author and more of his ilk had ever analysed the nature of 
society they would find that society after all is the product of many 
individuals, and that the individual in its turn is nothing but the product 
of social factors. Our very language is a product of social institutions, the 
exchange of thought among members of a social group. Thus the whole 
idea of isolating the individual and setting society, to which it owes its origin, 
up as its worst enemy, is a miscomprehension of the situation. 
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UNseR VERHALTNIS ZU DEN BILDENDEN KtwnsteNn. Sechs Vortrage tiber 
Kunst und Erziehung. Gehalten von Dr. August Schmarsow. Leip- 
sic; B. G. Teubner. 1903. Pp. 160. 


Dr. August Schmarsow is Professor of the History of Art at the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic, and the present pamphlet is a series of enthusiastic lectures 
on his specialty. He points out the importance of the arts and shows that 
in the study of art the entire man, head and heart, is engaged. The origin 
of all artistic creation is expression, and thus art is first of all realized in 
pantomime. Mimicry develops the plastic, and the language of expression 
is a preparation for true language. The height of beauty is reached in the 
representation of organic beauty, finding its highest realization in the human 
body. The human body is and must remain the center of all the arts. .Our 
author shows us the contrast and the connection of architecture with sculpture 
as being a utilization of space. The architectural building finds its limit in 
the wall and the wall is enlivened by fresco and painting. Dr. Schmarsow 
appreciates also music and poetry, but we can read between the lines his 
preference for the quiet unassuming plastic arts. He characterises differences 
of text by a contrast of the monument of Canova’s tomb at Venice with 
the Monument of the Dead by Bartholomé on the Pére Lachaise at Paris. 
While appreciating the former, our author appears to give the palm to 
the latter. Without depreciating the Teutonic spirit and its tendency to 
defame the significance of artistic productions, he decries the narrowness 
of a doctrinary taste which glories in the narrow Teutonism and yet restricts 
German art to an inferior place; above all he condemns the apron strings 
by which the German artists have so far been tied. 


Le Prosuitme pu D&TerRMINISME SOCIAL. Déterminisme biologique et Déter- 
minisme social par D. Draghicesco, Membre de la Société de Soci- 
ologie. Paris: Editions de la Grande France. 1903. Pp. 99. Price, 


2 fr., 50c. 


The author of this book discusses the problem of necessity in the domain 
of social development, in consideration of the fact that it is subject to natural 
laws. In this sense he speaks of social determinism and contrasts it to 
biological determinism. Social determinism is different from the determinism 
of nature, and so he proposes the question: 

“ Are there at all moral and social laws, and are these laws independent 
of biological and natural laws in such a way as to form a distinct deter- 
minism which may be contrasted to biological determinism ? 

“Which are the aspects under which these two determinisms present 
themselves in the social individual, and which are their relations? 
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“Which is the scientific formula of the social determinism with reference 
to the biological determinism, and which is its specific feature?” 

Our author undertakes to demonstrate that the ethico-social determinism 
is real but cannot be comprehended under other natural and biological laws. 
The scientific formula of the social determinism is a social heredity which 
is an actual element in the existent conscience which may be compared to 
a bundle of social relations frequently materializing in an actual life. Its 
principal laws are justice and solidarity. 

Our author insists on the difference between the spiritual nature of man 
and the physical. Man is conditioned by the factors of social life, by social 
relations and social sanctions which shape him anew and graft upon his 
biological nature a novel life and being, spiritual, rational, and sus generis 
which is superadded to his bodily life. It is a new and artificial personality 
built upon the natural personality. Thus the social is the spiritual and the 
ideal, but it is a realistic ideal and an experimental spiritual idea, for what 
is more experimental than education and tradition. “ Spirit,’ as says Mr. 
Ward, “comes as a new power into the world and our whole civilization 
is a product of art which stands in opposition to nature.” Yet the ethico- 
social reality is different from biological and physical facts. It appears to us 
as a duty and is therefore called the “ought” and not the “is.” Biological 
nature exists as an accomplished fact in spite of us and without our existence, 
but the social reality can be accomplished only through our efforts and 
volition. Never can the realization of ethico-social laws be accomplished 
without our active intervention, such as finds expression in the formulation 
of duties. This difference results in the impossibility to foresee or fore- 
determine the final outcome of the social evolution, with the same precision 


as can be done in natural events. 


BULLETIN DE LA Société FRANCAISE DE PuHiLosopHiz. Paris: Librairie 
Armand Colin. 1904. 

The congresses which in 1900 were held at Paris during the time of the 
Exposition have given a powerful stimulus to the interest taken in intellectual 
pursuits and among the societies founded at that time the French Society 
of Philosophy’ survives and prospers to this day. Its officers are M. Xavier 
Léon, Administrator, M. André Lalande, General Secretary, and M. Elie 
Halévy, Treasurer. So far it seemed as if Félix Alcan and Company pos- 
sessed the monopoly of the publications of French philosophical literature, 
but this society has taken a start of its own and publishes its bulletins 
through the Librairie Armand Colin, 5 rue de Méziéres, Paris. They are 
now in their third year and contain a series of important discussions which 
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are characterised by a breaking away from the narrow limits of the mate- 
rialistic and agnostic tendencies of the scientific school of France, and venture 
into broader fields. 

Most of the bulletins contain a thesis for a discussion in which the most 
prominent members take part and thus almost every one of them is actually 
a symposium, viewing the subject from different standpoints. 

Here is a summary of the three volumes: Vol. I, No. 1, M. Le Roy 
discusses the objective value of physical laws; No. 2, M. Bergson criticises 
the old views of the psycho-physical parallelism and insists that psychological 
metaphysics is possible on the basis of positive facts; No. 3, M. André 
Lalande attempts to elucidate and specify a number of important philosophical 
terms such as morality, ethics, ethology — the normative (a term coined by 
Wundt), individuality and personality, virtue, merit, moral value, life, 
nature; No. 4, M. H. Michel discusses the political doctrines of democracy, 
in which he defines democracy as that political system which allows each 
citizen to attain the maximum of his human value. 

The second volume contains: No. 1, a discussion of the idea of being, 
by M. Weber; No. 2, M. Rauh discusses details of the admission to philo- 
sophical chairs involving examinations and diplomas; No.:3, M. A. Darlu 
analyses the contemporary conscience as to the Christian elements it contains; 
No. 4, M. Couturat explains the relation of logic to metaphysics according 
to Leibnitz; No. 5, M. Sorel expounds historical materialism, speaking mainly 
of its social exposition in the works of Marx and Engels; No. 6, M. Belot 
proposes a thesis on luxury, its effects, its value, and its drawbacks; No. 7 
and 8 contain the scheme of a philosophical vocabulary (continued in Vol. 
III, No. 6 and 7) by MM. Belot, Couturat, Delbos, and Lalande. 

The third volume, No. 1, contains M. Emile Boutroux, on Comte’s 
philosophy and metaphysics; No. 2, M. Belot on the place which philosophy 
should hold in school; No. 3, M. André Lalande on the objective appearance 
of visual perceptions; No. 4, M. Brunschvicg on the idea of moral liberty; 
No. 5, M. P. Tannery on the value of Kantian classification of judgments in 
analysis and synthesis; No. 8, M. G. Tarde on the social philosophy of 
Cournot. 


ELEMENTE DER VEKTOR-ANALYSE. Von Dr. A. H Bucherer. Leipsic: Teub- 
ner. 1903. Pp. gI. 

Since the invention of geometry and algebra, no single advance in mathe- 
matics can, perhaps, compare in importance with that introduced by Descartes 
in 1637, by which geometrical methods are reduced to mere numerical com- 
putations. 

Disappointment has been felt, in some quarters, that the generalization 
of Descartes’s work which was devised by Hamilton —the Calculus of Qua- 
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ternions — has not proved itself a more practical and influential mathematical. 
weapon. But it is to be remembered that “natural selection” is a merciless 
process. Accordingly, just at present, something a little less general than 
the method of Grassmann and a little less unwieldy than the method of Hamil- 
ton appears to be “fittest” and is, therefore, “surviving” easily. It is this 
modern treatment of vectors, embodying the essential features of the systems 
of Heaviside, Gibbs, and Grassmann when limited to three dimensions, that 
Dr. Bucherer gives in the present volume. What then is this Vector Analysis 
that has grown up between Cartesians and Quaternions? This question is 
one which can be made easily clear provided the inquirer has already firmly 
grasped the idea of the complex variable — the “ double algebra” of De Mor- 
gan —the idea that each equation between complex quantities is equivalent 
to two equations hetween real quantities. Just as the complex variable a + ib 
is a special case of a quaternion, so is the vector ia + jb + kc a special case of 
Grassmann’s n-dimensional vector. The difference between these two algebras 
lies essentialiy in the different meanings which are given to products of the 
operators i, j, and k. 

As Tait remarks, the equation ijk——1, together with the equations 
t= f—k’=—1, “contains essentially the whole of quaternions.” While in 
vector analysis the corresponding defining equations are ijk—=-+1 and 
r= f=—kr—-+ 1. Each of the products here mentioned are scalar quantities. 
If we consider vector products, we find that the two systems have the follow- 
ing feature in common, namely ij=k, jk=i, ki=). 

To those who are familiar with the elements of physics the difference 
between scalar and vector multiplication is, perhaps, most easily understood 
by thinking of the difference between work and torque, each of which is a 
product of a force by a distance. In the former case the force and the dis- 
tance are each in the same direction, while the product, work, has no direction 
and is hence only a scalar. In the latter case, the force and the distance 
are mutually peypendicular, while the product, torque, has a direction (axis) 
at right angles to both. It is, therefore, a vector. 

Returning now to the i, j, k of vector analysis, we have for scalar 
products, ij—, jk—, ki—. 

Vector products ij=k, jk=i, ki=j. 

This usage, it will be observed, is quite different from that of the 
electric engineers who, like Hamilton, employ i as a quadrantal vector. 

The volume under review is made up of essentially four parts: (1) a 
general discussion of vector addition, multiplication and differentiation; (2) 
applications to some of the simpler problems of dynamics; (3) a brief discus- 
sion of the potential theory with electrical applications; and (4) a discussion 
of the motion of a sphere in a perfect fluid together with the derivation of 


the general equations. 
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Students of mathematical physics will be especially interested in the 
elegant forms here given to Kepler’s First Law, the theorems of Gauss and 
Stokes the two fundamental electro-magnetic equations of Maxwell Green's 
theorem, the solenoidal condition, the lomellar condition, and numerous other 
formule. The determinantel expressions for curl for vector product, and 
for certain scalar products are very attractive. 

The size of the volume, as it stands, is excellently adapted to the needs 
of graduate students in physics. When, however, it comes to a second 
edition the author might find it wise to add a little more “connective tissue.” 
For in discussions of this type it is very easy for every trace of physical 
meaning to drop out and leave nothing but bare equations — unless inter- 
pretation is insisted upon either by author or teacher. 

If it were not considered “going over to the enemy,” a chapter on the 
symbolic method employed in the treatment of alternating currents would 
prove useful and attractive. ; 

The style of the book is clear and altogether admirable. It is to be hoped 
that it may soon receive an English translation. On page 72, the printer 
has inserted a gratuitous r, thus transforming a distinguished Irish name 
(Fitzgerald) into perfect German vernacular. 

Henry Crew. 


IMMANUEL KANT, EIN BILD.SEINES LEBENS UND DENKENS. Von Dr. Mar 
Apel. Mit einem Bildnis. Ein Gedenkblatt zum hundertjahrigen 
Todestage des Weltphilosophen. Berlin: Conrad Skopnik. 1904. 
Pp. viii, 102. 


Kant said in his younger years when teaching his students: “Philosophy 
cannot be learned, for there is no absolute, sure, and universally recognised 
philosophy. What we can learn, however, is philosophising, viz., we can 
render clear with a critical spirit the problems in their whole significance and 
importance.” QOur author, Dr. Max Apel, adds: “The old master’s voice 
went out from the narrow lecture room into the world and still sounds forth 
through centuries. Kant has become the philosophical teacher of mankind, 
but he is not only an incomparable educator in philosophical thinking, he not 
only makes clear heads and hearts, he is not only the bold revolutionary, but 
also a powerful creator of new conditions, the thoughtful center of the sciences 
of human knowledge and action. His philosophy is not the philosophy, not 
the truth but it teaches the way to truth. For this reason, one studies Kant’s 
writings more seriously than ever, and must let them pass in spite of all their 
unavoidable implications and unsolved difficulties.” 

In the evening of his life, Kant uttered the proud melancholy words: 

“I have come with my writings a century too soon. Only after a hun- 
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dred years will I be properly understood, and then my books will be studied 
and allowed to stand.” 

“This prophecy,” says Dr. Apel, “is partly true, partly wrong. There 
are many who now believe they understand Kant properly, but every one 
lias his Kant and every one’s Kant is a reflection of his own self.” 

In the present pamphlet Dr. Apel first reviews briefly the life of Kant — 
parentage, school and university life, his years as tutor and magister, and 
finally as professor, his success, his troubles with the censors and his death 
(1-18). 

The second chapter introduces us to Kant’s personality, his appearance, 
his character, the circle of his acquaintances, his relation to State and Church 
(18-33). 

The second part of the book is devoted to Kant’s philosophy, his pre- 
critical writings (37-52), his conversion to criticism (53-59), then his C ritique 
of Pure Reason (60-83) of which he gives his usual careful analysis (84-97). 
The last chapter, which is perhaps too short, discusses Kant’s moral phil- 
osophy. , 

Kant’s Critique of Judgment has been passed over with the mere reference 
that it exercised a great influence upon Goethe. 

The pamphlet contains as a frontispiece, a reproduction of a painting 
by an unknown artist discovered in 1897 at Dresden, representing Kant in 
his fifties, the time when he wrote the Critique of Pure Reason. 


Dove S1 Va? Appunti Di Psichologia Politica. Del N. Fornelli. Napoli: 
Luigi Pierro Tip, Editori. 1903. Pp. 235. Price, 3 Lire. 


The question, Whither? (Dove Si Va?), when applied to society, is, 
of course, a most difficult one to answer. Social prophecy has not yet been 
reduced to a science. The opinion expressed in this book, however, is that 
we are headed towards a revolution unless the ruling classes curb quickly 
and effectually the social malcontents whose hostility to the state is expressed 
in contempt for the political powers that be, and in daring to proclaim a 
social order based on human brotherhood. 

The author attempts to account for the failing powers of modern liberal 
and parliamentary governments. They are due, he thinks, to the confession 
and ambiguity of the ideas entertained by those in authority, and to the 
inadequate means employed with respect to desired ends, namely, the preser- 
vation and perpetuation of existing forms:of government. At present, the 
State is entirely too lenient toward enemies of the social order these “new 
Jacobites,” who are for the most part selfish fomenters of trouble, or deluded 


idealists. 
Socialism is the main object of attack in the book. It has been thought 
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worth while to devote considerable space to refuting the prophecies of Karl 
Marx with reference to the concentration of capital and the expropriation of 
the small landholder. 

The viewpoint of the book is distinctly that of the conservative. The 
ruling class is represented as standing to the disinherited in loco parentis. 
Liberty is regarded as a good thing, but the people must be prepared for 

e and adapted to liberal institutions before these are to be granted. 
I. W. H. 


Saccio pt Uno Srupio Sut, SENTIMENTI Moratt. Del Dott. Guglielmo 
Salvadori. Firenze. Francesco Lumachi, Editore. 1903. Pp. v, 139. 
Price, 3 Lire. 


The author of this book disclaims the purpose of constructing a new 
theory of the moral sentiments. His aim is critical, but constructively so. 
His doctrine, to use his own language, is a kind of rational eudemonism, 
founded upon experience, in which he attempts to reconcile, by applying the 
theory of evolution, the empirical realism of the utilitarian school and the 
abstract idealism of the metaphysical school. The book professes to sum up 
in large part the conclusions arrived at in a larger work, by the same author, 


entitled L’Etica Evoluzionista. 
I. W. H. 


OSSERVAZIONI SULLO SVOLGIMENTO DELLA DottriNA DELLE IpEE IN PLATONE. 
Parte I. Del G. Lombardo-Radice. Firenze: Tipografia Galileiana. 
1903. Pp. 91. Price, 2 Lire. 


Students of the dialogues of Plato may find in this book a scholarly 
presentation of the Aristotelian criticism of the Athenian philosopher in 
which the researches of others are given due prominence but which is by 
no means a compilation, or a sifting of old material thrown up by former 
excavators in this fruitful field. The author deals directly with Platonic 
ideas, and assumes a familiarity with the dialogues, especially the moral and 
Socratic. The first division of the work, after the introduction, deals with 
the value of stylistic researches. This is followed by some observations 
on the fantastic elements of the Platonic dialogues. The work is concluded 
by a chapter on the premises of Plato’s philosophy. 

I. W. H. 





Diz Ertésunc vom DasEIN. Leipsic: Verlag von C. G. Naumann. Pp. xvii, 
286. 

The anonymous author of this strange work Salvation from Existence 

was born in Basel, Switzerland, and judging from the preface which also is 

anonymous, he must have been one of the most unfortunate of mortals. He 
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died December 4, 1901, sixty-seven years old, and he quitted life without re- 
morse, without regret and without attachment of any kind. The sum-total of 
his life, of his views, of his ideals, of his philosophy, of his poetry, of his con- 
victions and religion, if we may so call his negative views, are contained in 
this book which he leaves as a memorial for the inhabitants of Basel, the 
pious Christian city, to serve them as an atheistic breviary of a salvation from 
existence. 

We learn from the preface written by the anonymous executor of his 
literary remains that he was born in 1834 at the time when Basel was impli- 
cated in wars, in which his father took an active part as a voluntary combatant. 
The worry of these years never left him and impressed him with a timidity 
that becanye for all time a characteristic feature of his. His mother died 
early, and in his eighth year he attended the gymnasium, but by an unfor- 
tunate accident he fell into a caldron of hot water which caused him great 
suffering. The case became aggravated by a tuberculosis of the bone which 
confined him for months upon a sick bed; and the greatest pleasure of our little 
patient consisted in this, that he, the timid little boy, was now removed from 
the wild games and plays of his comrades. He now indulged exclusively in 
the fairy world of A Thousand and One Nights. We need not touch upon 
all the incidents of his suffering and the cure to which he was submitted in 
an orthopedic institution. In 1850 the father married again, so did his only 
sister, and the companion of his younger years also plighted her troth to a 
rich suitor. His father now took him out of school and made him a clerk 
in some commercial business. He went to Lyons, France, whence he was 
called home by the death of his father. Being not on good terms with his 
stepmother, he was now cast upon himself, and he went to Paris where he 
accepted a modest position; but he found leisure enough to attend lectures 
in the Collége de France and the Sorbonne. On his temporary return to his 
home he dared to take hold of earthly happiness, but his dream was soon 
dispelled. His experiences are here only indicated and we must assume that 
he was engaged or married for a short time, but that the object of his 
affections died. This transient hope of earthly bliss matured his mind, yet 
he remained isolated, friendless, broken in his health, and suffering from an 
incurable heart disease which set the possibility of death constantly before 
his eyes. At this period of his life he became an author and he says of 
himself: “ As I look back upon my life, it is nothing but a series of accidents, 
privations, disappointments, sufferings, and pain. I had not one joyful hour, 
not one moment in which I could say ‘ Stay, thou art so beautiful!’ and now 
with every hour hope more and more disappears that the evening of my life 
might throw a last silver lining upon the dark clouds of my fate. I merely 
enjoy with every hour that is past to approach the goal of my journey. The 
entire fate of my life is the resultant of one fundamental quality of my 
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character, or rather of one fundamental want, viz., weakness and incapacity 
to live. It was weakness which made all my accidents affect me unfavorably ; 
it was weakness that I suffered so many mishaps; weakness that I could not 


secure any permanent position and a name, weakness that I was timid in 
the presence of people who had only contempt for me and used me, weakness 
that I could not found a family, weakness that I was generally speaking one 
of the most unfortunate of men.” The silver lining for which he had hoped 
came, however, in the idea that he might advance the knowledge of human 
soul life by his own writing. He intended to confer with Nietzsche, who hap- 
pened to live at that time in Basel, but he could not make up his mind to do 
so, and so it remained undone. Yet he continued to live in his own ideas 
and grew milder, more friendly, and more serene with advancing years. 
Courageously and without remorse he met death on the 4th of December. 
190I. 
The biography of this solitary sufferer is perhaps the most important part 
‘ of the work, and it seems to the reviewer that the redactor of the MSS. should 
have taken more pains to have entered into details. These mysterious quota- 
tions from the manuscript writings of the anonymous author together 
with the brief allusions to his fate are not sufficient to form an insight into 
his real character. 

The literary remains of our anonymous author are very irregular in 
importance and value. Unquestionably his poetical effusions range higher 
than his essays and discussions. These latter, however, have the precedence 
in the book and fill the greater part of it. We learn that he was an atheisi, 
or at least an agnostic, who begins his first essay with the exclamation “God! 
There is no word which means so little as this one.” He calls the God of 
the Old Testament a duodecimo God, and he says of the doctrine of the 
unit of God: “Why should there be one God only? Why not a plurality 
of divinity? We do not think of an Areopagus of gods as the vision of 
Greek mythology but rather of an in and super existence of divine being in 
such a way as the earth is the deity of man, the planetary system the deity 
of planets, our world system, the God of the starry heavens within the domain 
of the Milky Way and the cosmos, the god of all these islands of worlds. Per- 
haps there are many grades of divinity. What do we know of it? Will there 
not be other solutions of the God problem possible ?” 

His essays on sin and morality, on the dogma of the vicarious atonement 
of Christ, on the human side of the life of Jesus, on humanity and eternity, 
show a thoughtful layman, but may scarcely be considered as either up-to-date 
or exhaustive in philosophical breadth. Nevertheless they contain much that 
is interesting and instructive, for both the psychologist and the. philosopher. 
Christianity is decidedly not his ideal. He rejects it with a decisiveness which 


betrays his disappointment. Apparently he was hungry for a religion that 
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might have given him comfort in his peculiar situation in life, and Christianity 
seems to have attracted him at a certain phase of his development, but left 
his heart unsatisfied. Among his poems we find a few stanzas inscribed 
“My Last Will” in which he prays to be buried without a priest, quietly at 
night while the stars shine, without words or speech, but in mute contempla- 
tion. He wants a stone unhewn and rough, without inscription, without even 
bearing his name. His desire is to live on in the choir of noble spirits, to 
rest in the soft soil of the earth and in the memory of his friends, nameless, 
and such indeed has been his lot. Such is the character of this book and 
as such he will go down to posterity, “ The Nameless Sufferer.” 

The last piece of his poetical sketches is entitled “The Three Balls, a 
Thanatopsis.” Here he describes his own world-conception in the form of 
an allegory. A messenger comes to him dressed in a flowing white garment 
who leads him first to the temple of the great Cosmos, then to the temple 
of Eidos and finally to the abode of rest. 

The first place is the deification of actual life as it exists in the world. | 
Cosmos is blessed as the infinite universe which is all that is. It is wor- 
shipped and millions of lives are sacrificed in its service. The naked picture 
of Cosmos is a horrible display of reality in its terrible details, struggles and 
suffering. 

The worship of Eidos is the realm of platonic ideals. Its main charac- 
teristics are, beauty, harmony, and immutability. There is no contrast of 
youth and old age, of birth and death, only the enjoyment of pure Heavenly 
light. It is a sphere which elevates and beautifies, and the poet almost feels 
as if he would here find his highest satisfaction. 

But his guide leads him further to the vale of contemplation where every- 
one enters a cell with a view upon the horizon at an infinite distance. The 
symbol of the world of Cosmos is a red ball, of the world of Eidos is a blue 
ball, and of the world of peace is a black ball. The hymn which is intuned 
in this realm of eternal rest speaks of strife as the father of things through 
which all contrasts originate from nothing. Each Yea is contrasted by its 
Nay; to every pleasure corresponds a pain, and light finds its counterpart in 
darkness, good in evil. Tired from being a constant play ball between two 
contrasts, as the plaything of blind accident, life will find here its final refuge 
and from the purely phenomenal will sink down into the naught. The poet 
chooses the latter and stands in the country that is symbolised by the black 
ball. He now awaits the hour of darkness and rest when he will be cognisant 
of the.all and the naught. 


The British Journal of Psychology is a new periodical that comes from 
the University Press of Cambridge. It is edited by James Ward, the famous 
English psychologist, and W. H. R. Rivers, with the collaboration of W. Mc- 
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Dougall, C. S. Myers, A. F. Shand, C. S. Sherrington, and W. G. Smith. 
Thus it represents the best sources of English psychologists. The first num- 
ber which lies before us contains an article “On the Definition of Psychology” 
by James Ward, and further investigations “On Binocular Flicker and the 
Correlation of Activity of ‘Corresponding’ Retinal Points” by C.S.Sherring- 
ton, a memoir of “ Bernardino Telesio, a Sixteenth Century Psychologist,” 
whose interesting work De Rerum Natura has almost been forgotten, by J. 
Lewis McIntyre, and an article “The Sensations excited by a Single Momen- 
tary Stimulation of the Eye, a Study in Experimental Psychology,” by W. 
McDougall of the University College in London. The price of the journal 
is five shillings. 


A new translation into German of Aristotle’s Metaphysics by Dr. theol. 
Eugene Rolfes is now appearing in the Philosophische Bibliothek, Vol. II., 
published by Diirr, Leipsic. The book contains fascicles 1 to 7. A short 
introduction of 18 pages surveys Aristotle’s system and contains in laudable 
brevity the necessary references as to the text, commentaries, and translations. 
Dr. Rolfes’s translation is literal, almost too literal, but his method can only 
be commended. It is a faithful imitation of the original without being 
unreadable or even awkward, so much so as to enable the reader to reconstruct 
the original Greek. 


The Annual Literary Index for 1903, edited by W. I. Fletcher and R. R. 
Bowker has now been published by the New York office of the Publishers’ 
Weekly. It is indispensable for litterateurs and authors in general who wish 
to keep abreast with the times. The contents show a list: first, of the Periodi- 
cals; second, an Index to General Literature; third, of Modern Authors; 
fourth, Bibliography; fifth, Necrology, and sixth, dates of Principal Events. 


The University of Chicago is publishing now, under the editorship of its 
President, Dr. William R. Harper, a series of constructive Bible studies, the 
latest volume of which, belonging to the elementary series, is written by 
Georgia Louis Chamberlin and bears the title An Introduction to the Bible 
for Teachers of Children. It is intended for use in Sunday Schools or in 
the home, and supplies us with suggestions how Bible lessons should be 
directed and how the spirit of instruction can be modernised and brought 
up to date. The forty lessons of the book are reverent in spirit and at the 
same time dictated by a respect for scientific inquiry as well as the assured 
results of the higher criticism. Never is there a term used which would 
cause a conflict in a truth-loving teacher with his conscience, for the attitude 
of the instructor is entirely changed. The child learns to look upon the 
several Biblical passages presented in the Sunday school as compositions of 
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a given time, by a man of definite character who pursues a spécial purpose, 
which is mostly the edification and instruction of the reader. From this 
standpoint the child will learn to love and respect the Bible without fostering 
the spirit of credulity, and thus the Bible study will prove helpful as a means 
of character-building. 


The third number of the quarterly, Buddhism opens with an editorial on 
“The Law of Righteousness” and contains a series of contributions from 
prominent Buddhist scholars. Professor Rhys Davids writes on “Seeing 
Things as They Really Are,” pointing out the position of Buddha’s doc- 
trine in which he anticipates modern science. “Gotama,” he says, “showed 
the genius of a great pioneer of thought in thus feeling out after what is 
termed a dynamical conception of things.” The term Bhutama characterises 
the thought of becoming,- and thus he anticipates even in important details 
the theory of evolution, and here Rhys Davids agrees with the exposition of 
the editorial by Ananda Maitriya, who takes as a motto the following lines 
of The Light of Asia: 


“ Before beginning, and without an end, 
As space eternal and as surety sure, 
Is fixed a Power divine which moves to good, 
Only its laws endure.” 


J. Newman treats “Hypnotism” from the standpoint of modern psy- 
chology. Several articles are of local interest, such as “The Origin of the 
Burmese Race” and “Education in Burma.” Dr. R. Ernest discusses the 
temperance question after the fashion of temperance preachers in saying that 
“alcohol is a poison both to the body and the mind, and its poisonous influence 
on the mind is obvious even in small doses.” Mr. Maung Tsain writes an 
article on the Fifth Buddhist Council which took place in Burma under King 
Mindon Min, reports of which in stone inscription are still extant. 


The fifth edition of Haeckel’s Anthropogony, or the History of the 
Development of Man has just appeared at Leipsic, published by Wilhelm 
Engelmann. The book has been greatly increased both in illustrations and 
text, but the main idea, a representation of the natural history of mankind, 
has remained the same as in former editions. The book is richly illustrated 
and is one of Haeckel’s best books, being written in the fascinating style 
of this enthusiastic scientist. 7 


L’Année Psychologique, of which the tenth volume will soon appear has 
changed publishers and will now be brought out by the Librairie Masson, 
120 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris. The editorship will remain as before in 


the able hands of Dr. Alfred Binet of the Sorbonne. 








